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KING Sousaphones are the ‘‘heart’’ of the Purdue 
marching band... reinforcing the rhythmic 
pulsation without which no band éan function 
properly. A full section of KING’S produces 

a resonant organ-like effect which is of prime 
importance in adding the necessary depth and 
shading to balance the instruments of higher pitch. 


PURDUE 
UNIVERSITY 


lie) 1G os tt a 


| ta sf etd Se }, een ' mogas ¢ 


L560 O00 


We salute Mr. Al Wright, Director, Purdue University bands. 


Je H. N. WHITE Co. 


\ CLEVELAND 3, OHIO 


AND insTRUMEY”? 





from Baldwin... another triumph in piano engineering 


ras. xew HAMILTON 


STUDIO PIANO 











HEAR THE DIFFERENCE, 
PEEL THE DIFFERENCE 


More soundboard area... 


re. 





Baldwin engineers have developed a 
completely new scale for the Hamil- 
ton studio piano. Only slightly wider 
than its predecessors, Style 243 has 
significantly greater soundboard area 
and increased string length through- 
out the bass. This, with redesigning 
of ribs and bridges, results in what 
can best be described as TONE Livt 





Greater string length... 
More vigor, vitality, volume 


You feel the difference in its new, 
more positive response and ease of 
playing. You hear it in the volume, 
quality, vitality of its tone. For today’s 
outstanding advance in piano engi- 
neering... the perfect piano for teach- 
ing, school, professional and enter- 
tainment use or for the home...get the 
full facts on this new Hamilton, Style 243. 


Send tedey for the new Hamilton Fact File and 
Exctusive Baldwin Institutional Financing Arrangement 


The Baldwin Piano Company, Dept. M 
1801 Gilbert Avenue, Cincinnati 2, Obie 


Baldwin Please send 
(1) Hamilton Style 243 Fact File 
NSS * () Exclusive Baldwin Institutional Financing 
Arrangement 


IN VOLUME... America’s first family 
in music 
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NE 10 sents ts lect f NEW and EXCITING 
Mills ‘ Unsh presents an outstanding selection o an 


publications designed to add a note of distinction to your concerts 


ERNST TOCH 
Distinguished Composer and Pulitzer Prize Winner in Music — 1956 
CIRCUS Overture 


A bright, gay work incorporating all the sounds 
and color of a circus performance 


Variations on Mozart's 
“UNSER DUMMER POEBEL MEINT.. .”’ 


Transcribed for piano and orchestra. Adheres as 





Sym. Orch: Set A $8.50; Set B $1°1.00; Set C $13.50 


(Sets Include Full Score); Full Score (sep.) $4.00 
Reeorded by Andre Kostelanetz and the New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony Orchestra 
(Columbia Record —CL 758) 


FOR STRING ORCHESTRA 


PRELUDE AND FUGUE 


closely as possible to Mozart's concerto style. 
Sym. Orch: Set A $6.00; Set B $8.00; Set C $10.00 
(Sets Include Full Score) 

Full Score (separately) $3.00 


freely translated 


for String Orchestra from J. S. Bach's Solo Violin Sonata No. 3 
Complete (including Full Score and Strings) $6.50 — Full Score (separately) $3.00 
Now available from the Mills Music Rental Library — For Symphonic Orchestra: 
e SYMPHONY No. 3 — Dr. Toch's Pulitzer Prize Winning Composition — 1956 
¢ NOTTURNO — Commissioned by The Louisville Symphony Orchestra 





New Publications tor ORCHESTRA 


VIGNETTES 
by THERON KIRK 
A suite of three charming movements with tuneful 
contemporary flavor 
Sym. Orch: Set A $5.50; Set B $8.00; Set C $10.50; 
(Sets Include Full Score) 


Full Score (separately) $1.50 


JEALOUS LOVER 
by CHARLES WILLIAMS 
Sym. Orch: Set A $3.00; Set B $4.50; Set C $6.00 


GREEK FRESCO 
from ‘The Three Frescos" 
by PAUL DURAND 
Sym. Orch: Set A $3.00; Set B $4.00; Set C $5.00 


New Publications for BAND 


PRIDE AND PROGRESS 


Concert March 
by J. OLIVADOTI 
Full Band $4.00; Symphonic Band $6.00 


THE CRAZY COMPOSER 
by SVEN GYLDMARK 
Arranged by Floyd E. Werle 
Full Band $4.00; Symphonic Band $6.00 


A GYPSY'S FIRESIDE DREAM 
JOHANN #H. FULTZ 
Full Band $6.50; Symphonic Band $8.50 


I 
ANDALUSIAN FRESCO by PAUL DURAND 


COCK-A-DOODLE DANDY 
by KAI MORTENSEN 
Arranged by VERE HARKER 
A sprightly and witty piece introducing various hen and 
rooster effects in the Ist Violin part. 
Sym. Orch: Set A $3.00; Set B $4.50; Set C $6.00 


TICKLED PINK 
by MARSHALL ROSS 
Arranged by RONALD HANMER 
Sym. Orch: Set A $3.00; Set B $4.50; Set C $6.00 


STRAUSSIANA 
(Polka-Mazurka-Waltz) 
by ERICH WOLFGANG KORNGOLD 
Sym. Orch: Set A $8.50; Set B $11.00; Set C $13.50; 
(Sets Include Full Score) 
Full Score (separately) $4.00 


PRUDENCE Overture 


by J. OLIVADOTI 
Full Band $6.00; Symphonic Band $8.50 


The Only Band Arrangement Available! 


TOCCATA 
G. FRESCOBALD! 
Arranged by Earl Slocum 
Full Band $6.00; with Full Score $8.00 
Sym. Band $8.00; with Full Score $10.00 
Full Score (sep.) $2.50 


THE NIGHT RIDE 
by SID PHILLIPS 
Arranged by Philip J. Lang 
Full Band $5.00; Symphonic Band $7.50 


A spirited musical portrait of dramatic movement and exciting melodic development. 
Arranged for Band by Floyd E. Werle. 
Prices: Full Band $5.00; Symphonic Band $7.50; 
Symphonic Orch; Set A $3.50; Set B $5.00; Set C $6.50 


Send for FREE Band and Orchestra Catalogs 
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MILLS MUSIC, INC. 1619 Broadway 
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heen: 


COLUMBIA'S EDUCATIONAL RECORDS HELP 
DO THE TEACHING IN TODAY’S SCHOOLS! 


More and more teachers are discovering how valuable 
records can be as supplementary training material 
in a wide range of subjects—from History, Music 
Appreciation and Social Studies to Language Arts, 
Science and Sports. Today, more and more schools 
re looking to Columbia's Educational Department 


for ideas such as these: 


THE HF-1 PHONOGRAPH—a high-fidelity instrument 
designed expressly for use in schools and libraries 
ixtremely versatile, it can provide “silent listening” 
for a few or play to an audience of 500! List $79.95. 
Attachment kit (optional) with 4 sets of earphones, 
list $39.95. 


RECORDS For scHoo.—this FREE illustrated book 
let is your guide to the world’s largest catalog of Lp 
records, and how to use them effectively in education. 


WOULD YOU LIKE A DEMONSTRATION OF THE MODEL HF.-1i7 
MAY WE SEND YOU COLUMBIA'S FREE EDUCATIONAL CATALOG? 


MAIL THIS COUPON 


olumbia Records, Box would like your repre 
educational Department entative to eall and 
799 7th Avenue, N. Y demonatrate, with noob 

gation, the HF-1 with 


Name earphone attachment, 


Columbia's free catalog 


a Zone State of educational records 


COLUMBIA ° RECORDS 


Educational Department 


— 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 

Address I would like to receive | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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THE PRINCE OF PILSEN 


A Musical Comedy 
in Two Acts 


“MI-FI” FOLLIES 


A Musical Revue in 


k and Lyrics bY FRANK pIXLeY 
dward Bradley 


Boo 
Revised by E 
GUSTAV LUDERS 


Music bY 
Revised bY Don Wilson 


+ Simpl 


Two Acts—18 Scenes 
By Don Wilson 


- Completely flexible. 


e or elaborate staging — 


as you wish. 


_7 Women 
ow-cost production. 


» 9 Men- 
WwW n 
en and _ * Perfect | 


. Choruses of M 
ortunity to coordinate 
partments 


glish, Physical 


« Grand opp 
various school de 


(Music, Drama, En 
Education, Shop, etc.) 


- Can-Can Dancers 


» Solo Dancers 


ad of Febrvory 


available e 
$1.00 


‘ ‘MUSIPLAYS’ ’ 


Operettas for the M 
JERO et by the renown 
ME LAWRENCE and LOSES? 5 ed writers 


AN 
a LAURIE (Vocal Score $1.50) 
‘ wi CAMP (Vocal Score $1.50) 
/ 
LIAR STRANGER (Vocal Score $1.50) 


pe Dept. H 
SIC PUBLISHERS HOLDING CORPORATIO 
N 


619 West S4th Street 
New York 19, N 
N.Y. 
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Academic Church & Choir Gowns | 
Amateur Plays 
. 


Ampex Corporation 
Armstrong Company, W. T 

Artley, Inc., D. & J . 

Associated Music Publishers, Inc folate | in tune 

Baldwin Piano Company, The 

Big 3 Music Corporation, The 4 

Birchard & Company, C. € Cover with your 

Boston University 

Brewer-Titchener Corporation, The 

Buegeleisen & Jacobson, In 

Buescher Band Instrument Co 

Califone Corporation 

Collegiate Cap & Gown Company 

Columbia Records 

Conn, Ltd., C. G 52 

Craig, Don 47 

Cundy-Bettoney, In 49 

DeMoulin Brothers and Co 61 

Eastman School of Music 43 

Educational Music Bureau 26 

Elkan-Vogel Co 59 

Fischer, Inc., Carl 51 

Fischer Musical Inst. Co., Carl. .44, 47, 60 

Fischer &.Bro., Joseph 57 

Folkways Records 60 

Follett Publishing Company 37 

Franz Mfg. Company, In 50 

Gansz, George ; 40 

Ginn and Company 6 

Gretsch Mfg. Co., The Fred 5, 38 

Hall & McCreary Company 37 Yj 

Handy Folio Music Company... 38 The Grassi flute is more than a beautiful school 
Harmolin Company, The 63 y ; ‘ 

Hartt College of Music 58 instrument. It’s a musical experience your 
Haynes Company, Wm. & st students will cherish more with every playing. Here is 


Ireland Needlecraft 40 ; 
Keaton Music Typewriter Co 58 true craftsmanship — perfect key action — pure balanced 
Kjos Music Co., Niel A 41 tone through each note of the scale. Even the critical 


Kratt Co., William 60 
Dita: Dike Cited Cenlinn 45 low register speaks crystal-clear and strong. 


Marks Music Corporation, Edward B 45 , , , 
SGestin Gress Weadutnde 1k Yet with all this, a down-to-earth price, just right for 
MENG” on a SD 41 r+ your budget. Grassi flutes, hand-crafted in Italy, cost 
Mills Music Company 2 definitely less than other makes of similar high-quality. 
Moore Co., E. R 43 

Morris Co., Edwin H 53 » ae . aee « 

Music Print Corpecation oa Every Grassi flute must pass a thorough playing test by 
Music Publishers Holding Corp 4 expert flutists of the famous La Scala Opera. Then, a 


Music Teachers National Association 43 : 

SGucle Teachers Placement Gesvies 50 final inspection and regulation by Gretsch specialists 
New England Conservatory of Musk 44 before you receive it. 

Norren Mfg. Co 37 

Northwestern University 61 

Mesweod Comeany, The $7 Give your students the undoubted technical advantages 
Peabody Conservatory of Music 51 of a Grassi flute, distributed exclusively by Gretsch. 
Peery Product 45 ~ , 

Se ee Send coupon for FREE Gretsch folder showing these 
Radio Corporation of America 23 
Rayner-Dalheim Company 40 


Rico Products 56 
Rogers and Hammerstein Musical Plays. 49 


magnificent instruments. 


Schirmer, Inc G 17 The Fred. Gretsch Mfg. Co., MEJ-157 


Schmidt International, Inc., Oscar 61 
Schmitt Publications, In 44 60 Broadway, Brooklyn 11, N. Y. 


Selmer, Inc., H. & A 13, 25 

Shawnee Press, Inc Cover 3 Send FREE Gretsch folder on Grassi flutes to: 
Slingerland Drum Co 28 

Song Flute 57 

Spin-a-Test Company 58 Name 
Steinway and Sons 15 

Story & Clark Piano Company 44 

Strayline Products Co 61 Address 
Syracuse University 56 

Targ & Dinner, Inc .40 

Uniforms by Ostwald, In 50 

Varitone, In 37 

Wenger Music Equipment Co 59, 60 

ack "THE FRED. GRETSCH MFG. CO 
Whitford Publications, Robert i T — =a > 


Will Music Co., The ] 
Wurliteer , d Rudolph 60 Broadway, Brooklyn 11,N. Y. © Fine Instruments Since 1883 
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in your total curriculum ! 





The wealth of material in 
this successful series gives 


teachers ample opportu- 
nity to codrdinate music 


with other subjects. 


SINGING READING 


e SCIENCE 


WO R | D e ARITHMETIC 


e HEALTH 


PITTS » SOCIAL STUDIES 
GLENN 
WATTERS » DRAMATIC ART 


WERSEN 























JOIN the thousands using OUR SINGING WORLD 


Ask for Circular £359 which shows you how you may co-ordinate music with 
your other subjects. 


Ginn and Company 


Chicago 6 Atlanta 3 Dallas | Columbus 16 


San Francisco 3 Toronto 7 
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(pen Letter to Music Educators 


From the Chairman of the Golden Anniversary Commission 


Music Educators National Con 
born of faith, hope, and resolute devo 
These life 
riving qualities have bound us together in the pursuit of 
first half-century. A long 
road has been traveled since a handful of dedicated and 


“VIFTY YEARS AGo the 
lerence was 
tion to the cause of music in education 


ideal values throughout our 


hopeful men and women came together in the little 
church in Keokuk, 
was founded 


Iowa, where what is now our MEN( 


In contrast to that first small group of music educators 
that Keokuk, the ME N¢ 
multiplied into the thousands. Furthermore, music in ed- 


convened at membership has 
ucation, instead of being a kind of adjunct called “public 
chool music” is now an accepted and respected part of 
at all levels, and in every area of the varied 
curricula in the schools and colleges of America. 


education 


lhe Music Educators National Conference has every 
right to its proud memories now that the Golden Year 
hetween extreme youth on the one side and the anticipa 
tion of the richer rewards of maturity on the other has 
heen reached. The rewards have been many, as symbol 
ized by the published accounts and tabulations of im 
portant achievements since 1907. It is a record well worth 
pondering. Suffice it to say that forward-looking vision 
and unity of direction and effort have characterized the 


of the MEN( 


continued up to now, and will continue into the future 


progress from the very beginning, have 

\s a result of this desirable condition, there have been 
two major developments, neither of which should be 
taken for granted nor overlooked, Each bears impor 
tantly on the present position and the future influence of 


Music in American Life 


Tin First signal development is the emergence of the 
MEN‘ self-supporting pro 
fessional organization of increasing power and prestige at 
his means that the MEN¢ 
It belongs to you and to me 
affiliated 
the organized 
in Keo 


members, voluntarily 


as an independent, voluntary, 
home and abroad is indeed 
and in truth, our Conference 
ind to all of the other you's and me's 
with, benefited the 
spirit which stemmed from the first 
hiity We, 
give our time and our money 
all this, we give the MENC our faith, our loyalty and our 
love ‘I hese 

[hese are the covenants that hold us together, and 
are the distinctive characteristics that make every 
In-and-About Club, 


educators look and 


who are 


oO by, existence of 
“conference” 
kuk years who are 


ago 
services, our Jut beyond 
are the human factors that brought us into 
being 
these 
MEN( 
State 


feel like a family reunion 


convention every every 


or district meeting of must 
he second auspicious de velopment is a natural out 
It is the professional status now accorded to 
a standing that ranks with any other 


The implications for the future in 


growtl 
music education 
professional group 
these signal accomplishments are exciting to contemplate 
full of promise 


for they are 


wmber three, Janua 105 


Much to be 


cooperative endeavor of many hearts, 


the 
heads, and hands 
\om 
versary, is to renew our allegiance to the beliefs upon 
beliefs that 


done lies before us-—work requiring 


What we can do now, as we celebrate our Golden 


which our Conference was founded have 


remained true all of these fifty vears 


Like ANY HAPPY FAMILY of healthy, independent indi 
viduals, we of the Music Educators National Conference 
may disagree about a number of details, as we often do, 
but there remains always a core of principles that holds 
us together In our hearts we care about one another, we 
care about the boys and girls and men and women we 
teach, and we care about music. So, notwithstanding all 
of the complexity and diversity that has come with our 
growth and the developments in human living during this 
first half-century, one can feel confident that we are in 


close accord on a mutual declaration of faith 


We believe that music has a special mission in a world 
torn with anxiety and doubt, dissension and fear; in a 
world in danger of being dehumanized and disillusioned 
by materialism, mechanization and skepticism 


We believe that by its innermost nature, music ts 
closely related to ideal aspirations and purposes; and, 
being symbolic in its expressive language, it. has the 
power to lead the human spirit further than any other 
art 


We believe that lmerican 
Life a living reality of the great the 
inalienable right of every human being to the pursuit of 
realizing, of course, that happiness cannot be 


VMusu 
\merican dream 


we can make in 


happiness 
caught, nor taught or bought at any price; nor can it be 
how much we wish to bestow it 


riven, matter may 


upon others 


no 


We believe that happiness is a by-product of a way of 
living and learning that creates more life by adding to 
one’s store of inner resources of heart, mind, and spirit, 
on the one hand, and skill in their outward expression, 
on the other hand 


We believe that all phases of our school music program 
can be planned, administered and taught in ways that will 
bring happiness into the lives of the many——-not limiting 
the to the 
blessed few 


benefits of musical experience especially 


We believe that those of great talent and those of small 
gifts have need of each other and that making music to 
gether is an ideal way of satisfying “deep hungers from 
which great dreams grow.” 


Finally, we believe that the years to come will bring 
“Many Happy Returns” to our beloved MENC, If this 
birthday wish is to come true, you and I have the prom 
ises of our faith to keep—faith in the intrinsic worth of 
every man, every woman, and every child; faith in the 
timeless art of musi 

LILLA BELLI 


values to ir found in the 


PITTS 


Copyright 1957 by Music Educators National ( 
i2 1 Siateenth Street nw Washington 6 pD.« 





Planning Our Golden Anniversary Meetings 


HUNDREDS OF PERSONS have shared in the plans which will make the 1957 MENC Division Conventions a stimulating conclu- 
sion to the Golden Anniversary Year. The pictures on these pages illustrate what has been going on in recent months, but they 
do not tell the complete story, nor do they indicate what has already taken place state-wide and locally in recognition of the 
\nniversary. During the fall of 1956, each of the six Divisions held a planning and leadership conference in connection with 
which there were meetings of the division boards and host-city convention committees. 
ings. On this page, three of the general sessions 
finkland). Helow North Central 
(tl) Holme 


The pictures show samples of these meet- 
Top—Western at Pasadena, California (a second Western meeting was held at 
at Chicago, Illinois; Southern at Nashville, Tennessee, On the opposite page, beginning at top: 


school administrators meet with the Northwest Division officers at Spokane, Washington; (2) The North Central Board; 
(1) The Northwest 


Board: (41) Some of the members of the Eastern planning group; (5) The Southwestern officers 


















DEN ANNIVERSARY Observance 
Year of the Music Educators National Confet 
ence inaugurated 1 \pril 1956 at the St. Louis 


national meeting, will culminate in the six 1957 conven 


(,f )] 









tio thumbnail previews of which are given here 





Underlying the diversity of planning, scope and pro 






gram content of the six conventions is the common foun 
ation of the philosophy and aims of the Music in Amet 








Life theme and program, upon which has been built 







' 
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he nation-wide observanee locally, state-wide, and na 





tionally. Implicit in the motivation of the music educators 






participating i the observance is the mutual declaration 






fait! o ably bespoken for all of us on a preceding 






ave by the chairman of the Golder \nniversary, ¢ om 
nussion, Rooted in this faith is the practical work of the 
nusic teachers through whose own growth in vision and 


power, mdividually as leaders in their respective commu 








nities, and collectively as members of their professional 


organization, the influence of music in education and life 







made increasingly effective. This is the challenge of 









the Gsolden Anniversary Convention to every must 











1957 Convention Program Miniatures 
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DENVER, COLORADO, 
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Senior High School. @ The 
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Boise Publi chool Night 
Conference tance t estra and Chorus. @ Music in 
“Personal 
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Boise Community Night 
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Music Education ) ‘rimary Grades and Intermediate 


Morning Cx ) with programs by selected per 
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Elementary Music Directors, 
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+ Special session on Instrumental Musi 
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Associ 


Education 
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trum Schools ; 
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Presenta 
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Music ir 
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tJand, Orchestra and Chorus. @ Golden 
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Miami Municipal @ Special presentation 
+ Choral reading session for MENC member 
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Music 
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of a Good In-service Program for (a) Elementary 

Music Teachers, (c) Consultants. 
The School Administration and the In-Service rram in Music 
+ Special demonstration of Be Choir. in Miami 


hools. @ Lobby Sings. @ [The McAllister and Columbus He ] 


or Teachers b) 
hool Music 
e¢) Community Function 
Classroon 


Teachers (t Supervisors 
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st total to date in the 

e official magazine of the 

ence and it associated 

but it is also expensive, 

increasing costs 
Fortu 
made 


Conte 
yratiiving 
rhe spiraling 
prices tor 


ratio ot 
ntinued labor and paper 
ljustments can be ma in fact, are being 

ut detracting from the effectiveness and usefulness of 

the magazine. and without encroachments, at least 
on the urrent MEJ schedule f subscription ane 


tising rate 


it present, 
1 adver 


1] 


Conference member vho are a part owners of the 


il, will admire treamlining of production and 





THIRTY-FOUR THOUSAND THREE HUNDRED AND FIFTY 


distribution methods 


accompanied by editorial and technical 
tature of the 
changes help to 
serve the musi 


vill be revealed 


developments in keeping with the attained 
43-year-old period al 
provide a better publication, better geared to 


Some of the improvements 


esper ially it the 


education field 
im the succeeding issue 

The fiftieth anniversary, it has been said, marks the thresh 
old of a new era for music educators and their professional 
organization. The same can be said for the official magazine 
us well as for the entire publication program of the MEN( 
The Golden Anniversary pre-convention and convention 
issues of the Journal—February-March and April-May, 
1957—will reflect significant aspects of the half-century vista 
of what has gone before and what lies ahead C.V.B 


next and iv 
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Will Music Education Be Wiped Out in the . 


Music 


Education in This 


Atomic 


\ge? 


s Age 


ROBERT W. JOHN 


YQ Were was a when an argument would end 


when one of the protagonists quoted the Bible to 
To press an opposing view after 


time 


support his thesis 
this weight of evidence would put the challenger in such a 
light as to seriously question his personal character. With 
and the ability of more peo 
taken out of this 
Other pressures of con 


the liberalization of thought 


ple to context, 


recognize quotations 


practice is less common today. 
siderable force have served as strong levers of support 
Society 


would merely 


has seen so many 
shed addi 


to foster ideas or movements. 
of these that to trace any one 
tional light on the 


however, are 


obvious. 


Less obvious, some of the forces which 
seem likely to affect school music in the immediate future 
areas the already being 


educator must be cognizant of 


Indeed, in some 
felt. The American music 


his position and subject in a world changing so rapidly 


pressures are 


that it is without historic parallel. Generalized objectives 
of music education must be re-examined and redefined in 
light of a world extremely different from the world of a 
decade ago. Although these 
the past, it is necessary that we they 
he “sure fire” in the future. We dare not be complacent 
in our security or blind to influences which may disrupt 
we shall sow seeds of self-destruc 


objectives served us well 


recognize may not 


continued growth, or 
tion 

\ most forceful challenger to music in our 
Since the termination of World War II the 
the byproducts of 


new age is 
cience prod 
ucts of science (or more dangerously, 
science ) have created a force potentially as destructive to 
as to social humanity. Further 
that is the 
from its 


the academic humanities 
ing the 


ominous power, but the 


discipline 


simile, is not science per sé great 


forces which radiate 


This further complicates an already complex 
problem because a clearly focal 


In fact, paradoxically, one would totally miss 


defined point cannot be 
delineated 
the mark should he aim his primary criticisms at what 
Very 
rare indeed is the scientist who speaks or writes disparag 
it may well be that 


would appear to be the most obvious—the scientists 


‘ly of the fine arts. To the contrary, 


very scientists will serve as our greatest allies in 


vation of the fine arts in our public 


ultin itt presel 


+ 


on a new Age of Sci- 
ence. Even a cursory accounting of and tech 
nicological advances since World War II will substantiate 
this as a truism. Coupled with the natural desire to enjoy 


a happier, safer, more comfortable life through the fruits 


\merica has already embarked 


scientific 


advances, is the compelling force of a grow 
and the 
race 


of scientific 


ing realization that our democratic way of life 


balance of world power may rest on our scientific 


of the music department, North Caro 


Robert W. John is chairmar 
lina College, Durham 


January, Nineteen Fifty-seven 





IS THE PLACE OF THE ARTS in the school curriculum 
threatened? The author thinks so and presents this chal 
lenge: Can music stand on its own merit? Is it enough to 
say that we know music contributes to a richer and fuller 
life? In attempting to formulate answers to these questions, 
it will be necessary to search for deeper reasons than those 
that apparently satisfy many practitioners in the field at the 
present time. 

What would you do if called upon to justify the retention 
of music in the curriculum if in your community school ad 
ministrators, supported by the school board and press, be- 
lieved it must be eliminated in favor of more emphasis on 
the sciences? If you have any thoughts or suggestions you 
would like to contribute to a symposium, send them to the 
Music Educators Journal. Rec ded reading: Mr, Hil 
ton’s “Is Music Expendable?” in the Round Table, this 


issue, page 58. 














with the communistic countries. Indeed, life itself may be 
at stake in this race. Seldom does a week pass in which 
sort of box score of the 
and it is peculiarly dif 


World 


we are not briefed with some 


of science is here, 


race.' The age 


ferent from the age which terminated with 
War I] 

We in the fine 
petition for which we had better brace or be engulfed 
Already some cries are being heard lamenting the fact 
elementary and high school training is not the 
e first class scientists in sufficient numbers 


louder 


arts are going to feel a wave of com 


that our 
type to produ 
We can expect these voices to be stronger, 
and universities must 


and 

Colleges 
attention to producing scientists 
rather what we 
modified 


clearer as time goes on 


pive ¢ onside rably more 


It is not a matter of what we want to do, 
have to do 
all along the 


training 


Obviously, the curriculum must be 
academic line to meet this new emphasis on 
scientific In the past the most popular method 
for modifying a curriculum was to place greater emphasis 
on certain disciplines and subordinate, amalgamate o1 
climinate others. Here is where music must be on guard! 
The forces of argue against 
but it Music too,’ 


Convincing arguments will have to be forwarded to make 


will not be 
to be 


musi prone to 


cience, will have “Science and 
certain that music ts not one of the areas in the curriculum 
seriously curtailed or eliminated. A study of the 


of school music shows that with uncomfortable regularity 


history 


music has been questionably eyed in times of curricular 


modifications. To say has always survived is to com 


pletely misinterpret the potential seriousness of con 


temporary curricular problems 
facts 


between 


Objective surveys have given us some startling 


scientifu 
PAGE TWENTY 


training 
Iwo 


concerning differences in 


CONTINUED ON 


weekly 


artment 


the aturday Review of Literature, traditionally a “literary 
wing concern for science strongly that 
ed a f the March ‘ 1956 imeaue . This special section i 
what the editors hope w be a monthly department Research it 


with spec elerence t he great connections between the 


t the gr anew dey 


Scientist 
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How | Found the 
Kastern 
Conference 


Laura Bryant 


As of now, the Eastern Music Educators Conference history is an 
integral part of the annals of the National Conference. But there 
was a day in the memory of many, when people who were members 
of both regarded them as two separate organizations—perhaps not 
of equal national stature, but at least equal. One was the “East- 
ern” and one was the “National.” The author, who migrated from 
the mid-west to become music supervisor in Ithaca, New York— 
and later (1933-1935) president of the Eastern Conference—tells 
about those early days in her own delightful way, with liberal 
help from some Eastern colleagues. 


The Author at Her Home in Ithaca 


had come from the chool for a day. At that time a boy had to have passing 
upervisors Confet marks to be a member of the Glee Club. Many, many 
School Glee Club to hours did I spend in the principal's office trying to get my 
to be held in the few first tenors’ marks raised. | remember once the prin 
ity. The president's cipal said to me: “Can't you find any tenors with any 
not known of him. Later brains?” And, by the way, that principal is now the dean 
best music supervisors of the School of Education in Washington University at 
y ) St. Louis. We had a wonderful visit during the MENC 
and not “Music Edu Convention at St. Louis last spring—recalling, among 
ading is now called other experiences, the hard time we had keeping the Glee 
veral seconds or min Club tenors’ marks yanked up until after the spring con 

1 recent planning conte cert 
ing the program for the In those days half-fare was given to members of the 
1 Atlantic City in March of Conference, providing enough people traveled the rail 
his own program in 1920, roads. Thereby hangs another long tale of how I, trust 
uccessors for many vears ing soul, drew enough money from a small savings ac 
astern Music Educator count to get our group to New York and back ; how, upon 
Myth year it was then presenting ourselves to President Davis, we learned that 
t delightful rebels had not enough people had come to the meeting by train to 
ith noses in warrant half fares! So there we were. I didn’t tell the 
which had con boys. They were at that moment roaming the streets of 
middle west. I came the city—sightseeing with a vengeance. Another teacher, 
long with Will Ear i male one, had been sent along with us to help chaperone 


hovs together for the 


irs in the the gang. Llow we ever got the 
afraid to afternoon concert I’ve forgotten. I do remember that two 
were missing at the time we were to appear. They were 

metropolis about found on the roof of the hotel taking in the sights 
ome of whom had All this occurred just after Wor!d War I when money 
Pullman sleeper was scarce. Heretofore the club had always appeared in 
traveled to dress suits, imitating the Cornell Glee Club. Precedents 
ht. It would) were so strong in Ithaca I had not yet dared to ignore 
gained from them. The question of dress for our Spring Concert in 


excused from Ithaca had arisen. One mother complained that her son 
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an ordinary boy... 


an extraordinary horn 


You were always careful to address him as Charles, even though his 
crew cut and big ears reminded you of a convertible with its top down 
and both doors open! You were glad to have him and his sax in your 
band. Like most other youngsters of his age, he had average enthusiasm 
for a good many things—but, how he loved to play in the band! 


It was really too soon to tell whether he’d ever be lead sax—but you 
could tell he liked being a part of the team, of feeling that he was 

an important member of the group, and that he helped make the band 
click. And how good it made you feel to know that you were helping 
him develop a trait of character that would reward him many 

times in the years to come. 


Remember too, that day after practice, when you told him he ought to 
own a Selmer! To him it must have seemed as if Gallodoro and Mule 
and Hawkins and Getz, and all the others, were sort of moving over 

to make room! 


But the important thing is what’s happening to him now. He’s playing as 
if he thought the greats were listening—playing with new assurance, 

new poise, and a feeling of greater competence. Yet, you weren't 
surprised —for you knew that the Selmer MARK VI has the ability to 
spark a talent and sustain it—even for an ordinary boy! 


More bandmasters recommend Selmer (Paris) saxo- 
phones and clarinets to their advanced students than 
any other brand in the world. The reasons: Faster 
student progress, improved group performance, fewer 
regulation problems, less maintenance cost. Prove 
these advantages to yourself—your nearby Selmer 
dealer will gladly arrange a free trial. For fully illus- 
trated catalog describing all Selmer and Bundy instru- 
ments, write Selmer. Dept. 24, Elkhart, Indiana. 


Selmer 


ELKHART, INDIANA 











uch until his death. I was very proud of his comment 


tion of the Glee Club's singing and of his friendship 


\mong those | met that wonderful day was a later 


president. LlIbridge Pitcher. whose dient ind kindnes 


npres ed re 7) that | telt honoree miany cars later 
vhen he led the yrand march with me at the banquet at 
our Pittsburgh convention. A gentleman and scholar 
from Maine. I gathered a bit of his history from his 
‘ uv . 4 4 er. \ } 4 if ) S . 
leader of that 1920 Glee whter, Gladys Pitcher, whom we all know as a price 


northars » im the State person and a valued member of the C. C. Birchard 


editorial department. She has carried on her father’s 


00d work for public school music. Quote: “Father was 


Reunion Concert since 


director of music in Auburn, Maine in 1917 when he at 
tended his first National Conference in Lincoln, Ne 
raska, with Mother, who was his grade school assistant 

Auburn. Incidentally, she was one of the first three 


with 
that 
ore music supervisors in the state of Maine. Having attended 
enough money to get hon the Holt Summer School, she started teaching music in 

the schools of Belfast, Maine, in 1892—lI think it was 
Dad was still teaching in Auburn, Maine, when he was 
President of the Eastern Conference—1928-1929, and 
the Conference was held in Philadelphia in 1929.” 


lin cofters of tl ontetr 
to Ithaca ome even 
emeniber madly taced 
mice big bill 
Hy appre 
the courage A mone those present on “that famous day and year’ 
Although El was the meticulous James 1D). Price of Hartford, Connec 
education de ticut, a later president, who gave help so freely, and for 
to a different years was so devoted to the organization. Here is his own 
nd remained statement regarding the why and wherefore of the East 

ern Conterence 
The seed for the organization of the Eastern Musk 
ducators Conference was planted during the return trip 
if a group of music supervisors from the Grand Rapids 
meeting of the Music Supervisors National Conference* 
in the pring of 1917. Effort had been made by this east 
ern group to induce the MSNC to vote to hold its 1918 
meeting in Boston, but to no avail. The idea of having a 
conference to serve the populous East seemed entirely 
practical and so a preliminary meeting for the organiza 


tion was held at the Villa Napoli on Nantasket Beach, 


; é Tenth meeting of the National Conference, Peter W. Dykema, 
Brown Baldwin Davis , ident, and John W teattie host. Julia E. Crane wa ecretary 


HERE are the first fifteen 
presidents of the Eastern 
Music Supervisors Confer- 
ence. The name was changed 
to Music Educators Confer- 
ence in 1934, during the 
term of the fourteenth pres- 
ident, Laura Bryant, author 
of this article. All of the 
Eastern Conference presi- 
dents to date are listed in 
the note on page 19 


Gartlan Whittemore Price Westwood 


A . 4 


Abbott Rebmann Pitcher Rosenberry Winslow Bryant Lindsay 
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The Steinway | is a ‘plus’ in teaching 
It helps students develop faster 


The piano chosen by the great pianists is certainly the most 

desirable for students for three reasons: (1) The deep musical tone 

of the Steinway and its gentle authority inspire the beginner 

to work, and to stay at it; (2) Accelerated Action* —a Steinway exclusive 
speeds mastery of fingerwork —in simple measures or difficult passages; 
(3) With its rugged construction, the Steinway takes punishment nobly. 
Because these points of proven 

superiority count high as 

professional assets for studio, 

practice room or recital stage, 

the Steinway sounds best, 

serves longest, and is the most 

economical of pianos. 


& Steinway 


THE INSTRUMENT OF THE IMMORTALS 


Great artist-teachers use the Steinway 
SERKIN (at piano), Victor Babin, Mona Bates, Bomar 
Cramer, Orazio Frugoni, Mieczyslaw Horszowski, Gun 
nar Johansen, Wiktor Labunski, Guy Maier, Egon Petri, 
John Powell, Bruce Simonds, Alexander Tcherepnin 


Our booklet, “How te Choose Your Piane,” will be The Steinway Professional A practical instrument specially 
sent free if you write Steinway & Sons, 46-02 Ditmars designed for professional use. Kich in tone and stamina, can 


Blod., Long Inland City 5, N.Y be delivered to you for « emall powm rarment. Liberal terme 
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|7. Prime movers in this acantata, Columbus, music by E. S. Hosmer. Another im 

lowell, Howard Clarke portant event was a “pop” concert by the Boston Sym 

W. Grant of Winchester phony Orchestra at Symphony Hall with the visiting 

territory should include New supervisors acting as a chorus under the direction of Al 

New Jersey, and later embrace Brown and with accompaniment by the Boston Sym 

Maryland, and the District of phony.t 

the following were named as “Attendance was excellent at the conference and the 

conference: President, Albert momentum produced at the first one had much to do with 

|.. Baldwin, the success of succeeding ones. Mention should be made 

ident, kdwin N. C. Barne of the publication of the Eastern Conference periodical, 

tichard W. Grant, Winchester The Eastern School Music Herald, under the early edi 

ce, Hartford; auditor, Walter H torship of Edwin. Barnes, later edited by Laura Bryant 

named were these dire Chis was the beginning of the Eastern Conference, the 
Portland; Esther Greene first of the sectional conferences.” 

pringfield, Vt.; Charles | It was here I first met the irrepressible Richard Grant, 

cCormick, Providence, and i. charter member of the Eastern Conference, whose ex 


as counsellor cellent work in the music field was already notable.** 
After visiting his work in Winchester, I was indeed 
proud to remember he had said of that 1920 group: “A 


| durimg the tall and winter 

onference with headquarters at 

ton. on Mav 8-11. 1918 tThe cooperation of the Boston Symphony Orchestra with th 

» music educators of Massachusetts, New England, and the East 

innually until 1927 ; mornings ern Conference affords an item of historical significance. Of 

vu chools in an assigned course, many times facilities ef Symphony Hall have been made 

— * >” available for the conferences, conventions and other meetings 

and discussions and of school music people. Among major events which come to mind 

in addition to the pop concert and supervisors chorus directed 

the conference, It 1 by Al Brown there was the first New England High School 

first formal banquet Orchestra Festival in 1925, a similar event in 1930, and the re 

. , hearsals of the Boston Orchestra, which were special program 

Hotel Brunswick features of the Eastern Conference meetings held in Boston in 
was the concert 1939 and 1955 

iditorium of the New **Richard Grant was a member of the MENC Executive Com 

, ' mittee (1936-1940), and chairman of the MENC Committee on 

by 400 pupils selected Constitution, which prepared the revision adopted by the Na 

Cambridge. Chelsea tional Conference at Los Angeles in 1940, This revision, among 

: other important changes in keeping with the growth of the 

Revere, Somerville national organization, made provision for affiliation with the 

National Education Association as its Department of Music, 

ind for the integration of the state music educators associations 


work performed was as state units of the MENC 


under the direction of 


ruts te the 1920 Ithaca High School Overalls Glee Club, through which Laura Bryant found the Eastern Conference—or, should 
we say. the Eastern Conference found Laura. She telle in this article why the boys wore overalls instead of dress sults. 
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THE ATONEMENT — (Sydney H. Peters) 
A new Easter cantata for four-part chorus of mixed voices, with soprano, alto, 
tenor and baritone soli with organ or piano accompaniment 1.25 


CORONATION MASS —(K317) (Mozart) 
For four-part chorus of mixed voices, with soprano, alto, tenor and bass soli 
1,25 


GRAND MASS IN C MINOR —(K427) (Mozart) 
For double chorus of mixed voices and four solo voices with piano accompani 
ment 2.00 


LAMENTATION — (John Jacob Niles) 
For full-chorus of mixed voices and piano, with solo soprano, contralto (or 
mezzo soprano), tenor and baritone 1,50 


MARY THE ROSE — (John Jacob Niles) 
For mixed chorus and a few soli, this work was conceived as a miracle play, a 
modern version of the mystery drama performed during the middle ages. 
Simplicity is the motif of the entire work. It may be performed in a church, 
concert hali or theatre 1.25 


PRAYERS OF KIERKEGAARD — (Samuel! Barber) 
For mixed chorus, soprano solo and orchestra, with incidental tenor solo; alto 
solo ad libitum 1.50 


REQUIEM — (Gabriel Fauré) 
For four-part chorus of mixed voices with soprano and baritone soli 1.00 


RHAPSODY FOR THE MERRY MONTH OF MAY—(John Jacob Niles) 
For full-chorus of mixed voices with solo mezzo soprano (or soprano) and piano 
accompaniment 1.00 


THE VISION OF ST. JOHN — (Neidlinger) 
A hitherto unpublished work of the famous composer who died in 1924. A 
sacred cantata for four-part chorus of mixed voices with soprano, alto, tenor 
and bass soli with organ (or piano) accompaniment and optional harp and 
trumpets in C 1.25 


WHO ARE YOU?— (John Sacco) 
A short cantata based on an incident from Lewis Carroll's ‘Alice in Wonderland” 
especially designed for use in concerts and on assembly programs 75 


Sg " for your free copy of New CHORAL CATALOG containing all sacred and 
secular choral publications of G. Schirmer, Lawson-Gould and J. Curwen 
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CLEVELAND: 43 THE ARCADE 
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WHEN STUDENTS ASK... 
RECOMMEND THE BEST! 


TIN 


¥eACA- 
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Mede by 
Martin Freres 


With drop-forged nickel plated nickel silver keys, 
LaMontes are made to take hard use in the hands of the 
beginner. Thousands of LaMontes are bought every year 
— proof of supervisors’ and directors’ approval. 


$115.00 
$120.00 


Grenatex 17/6 Bb Clarinet Outfit 
Wood 17/6 B> Clarinet Outfit 


COUDET 


For the student with the talent for advanced woodwind 
studies, Coudet contributes an extra margin of instru- 
mental support. Newly designed mechanism, precise in- 
tonation, fine tone — with the serviceability assured by 
drop-forged nickel plated nickel silver keys. 


17/6 B> Clarinet Outfit—$155.00 
Also available: Alto Clarinet, Bass Clarinet 


Mede by 
Martin Freres 
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In Canada: 720 Bethurst Street, Toronto 4, Ont. 


JEAN MARTIN-<<.. 


Its natural color Grenadilla Wood makes Jean Martin a 
different clarinet...an instrument anyone can play with 
pride. Has the tone, action and intonation that students 
need... with drop-forged nickel plated nickel silver keys 
for trouble-free service all year long. 


Wood 17/6 Bb Clarinet Outfit 
DeLuxe Model Wood Clarinet Outfit 


MARTIN FRERES 


Many parents buy a Martin Freres in the very beginning. 
Their investment in a professional clarinet is repaid many 
times over when the pupil progresses more rapidly. 
Martin Freres gives the beginner the greatest chance to 
succeed — at surprisingly small additional expense. 


17/6 Bb Clarinet Outfits—DeLuxe $199.50; Philharmonic $300.00 
Also available: Alto Clarinet. Bass Clarinet, Oboes 


$135.00 
$145.00 


NW FRERES WOODWINDS 
_SBURGELEISEN & JACOBSON, INC. —5 Union Square, New York 3, N. Y. 





glee club after my own heart.” He became president later 

There was also George Abbott who proudly traces his 
incestry back to the Mayflower, as most of these “presi 
did. Now director of music in Elmira, he 
writes a pungent description of the EMEC. I quote all | 


dents to be” 


dare to quote from his letter : 

“About 1915 on Saturday noons a group of us would 
gather at some Boston restaurant for lunch and a bull 
It was here that the idea of an Eastern Confer 
(Author's note: The Pulse Club, as we 
the In-and 


session 
ence was born 
called ourselves, was the grand-daddy of 
\bout Clubs which have since spawned across the coun 
try.) 

“We felt very strongly that the National Conference 
was essentially a midwestern organization which rarely 
came East and was therefore of little use to us 

“So, taking New England plus New York, Pennsyl 
New territory, we 


Eastern 


and Jersey as our rightful 


the 
many years. It was a friendly professional group, dedi 


Vanilla 


formed Conference and met annually for 
cated to the advancement of school music 


When I 


They showed a warm 


These Easterners were a dedicated group 


came among them they took me in 
friendliness to the stranger in their midst—-a friendliness 
The early Eastern 
one 


that has come down through the years 


Conference was a fraternity working together for 


vreat cause 
Was ruar suave and gifted George Gartlan there? The 
comes in a letter from one of the “just retired 
Arthur Witte, lately of Yonkers “Your 
letter brought up many happy memories of days gone by 
the beginnings of the Eastern and those early Confer 
ences in Hartford, Boston, New York—just as though 
they happened yesterday. Yes, it was at the Hotel Penn 
svivania in New York when Howard Davis was presi 
dent, George Gartlan was vice-president and | was treas 


answet 


ones,” (uote : 


urer that we met. What Conferences those were! Today's 
too much show 
folks 


forums without 


work I don't like as well—-too much talk, 


stuff, little or no clinical work to show the 


to do it 


young 
what to do and how Poo many 
question periods, Teacher training schools all going in for 
31 choirs, bands, and orchestras, and not doing a thing 
for the young teacher who has to teach kids how to sing 
and love it. We have or had at least 20 new grade teach 
ers last year who had never heard of a pitchpipe!” 

The “joy of singing” was the joyous Arthur's motto 
‘rom every one to whom I have written, letters have 
come expressing the “joys of other days.” It was that 
happy spirit that made me love the I:astern’s early days 

Again at George Gartlan’s Conference in Springfield, 
Massachusetts, I had unforgettable ex) was 
the Conference secretary 


eriences. | 
The chairman of an afternoon 
session could not be present, and he asked me to take 
knees shool 

used different music methods, (“Methods” 


moot question.) I was almost afraid to open my mouth 
] 


charge of the meeting. My These people 


was then the 


They might boo or hiss. So | generalizes 

At the close of the meeting a man of great dignity and 
distinction came to me “T agree with all you 
said. We must be friends. | am Ralph Hart 
ford.” I felt faint. Had he said he was the King of long 
land, I could not have been more impressed. | had heard 


and said, 


sJakdwin of 


taldwin from his arch profes 
It would astound the 


a great deal about Ralph 
sional enemy, the late Hollis Dann 
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gentle work shoppers of today to hear some ot the argu 
ments on the smallest matters that took place in those 
days on Conference platforms-—such as when to mtro 
duce chromatics in the elementary grades, or whether ot 
net to sing Handel's “Hallelujah Chorus” in the high 
school chorus. Such subjects brought about fiercely 
fought battles 

The last time I saw Ralph Baldwin he had just re 
ceived an honorary degree from Ithaca College, highly 
He died not too long afterwards 


the first Eastern Conference president is still 


deserved 

Since 
living at the ripe old age of 82, | wrote him for informa 
tion regarding the first Eastern Conference, Dr. Albert 
Edmund Brown, now living in Denver, Colorado, writes 
as follows 

“I have—as very good one, but | 
doubt if IT could come up with very much detail about the 
That was forty 


memories go a 


organization of the Eastern Conference 
years ago and much has passed since | hanged the gavel 
for the first meeting which was attended by several hun 
supervisors of music in New England 
“Payson Smith, Education 
for Massachusetts, 
(Clarke 
Grant, Ralph 
Saturday 
some other similar place 
Boston University and some of the adjacent buildings 
\mong others we 


dred people 
former Commissioner ol 
Howard 
Dick 
Jaldwin and many others attended several 


Nantasket 


The first meeting was held at 


was a great help. So was 


Davis (do you ever hear of him now?) 


afternoon meetings at Beach—or 


and by the way we had a good program 
managed to book the hard-to-get John C. Freund who at 
that time was the Editor of Musical America and perhaps 
one of the most sought-after speakers in the United States 
Our headquarters were at the Brunswick Hotel on Boyls 
ton Street. Everyone worked, but I cannot attempt to 
Many folks, some of 
them now passed on, did one of the best jobs of organiza 
The Eastern 


name all who made contributions 


tion and promotion that I have ever seen 
Conference from that time down to the present has been a 
great power in school music and has done much for the 
children, the supervisors, and the subject of school musi 
| hope that the Conference may go on and on with the 


good work so well started by many people in 1917." 


| SHOULD stop right here with the hope expre ssed so well 


by our first president. The details of organization, places 
of meetings, officers, etc. FF « an be found mn old prograiis, 
now in the archives in our new quarters in Washington 
early EME 


as “a state of mind.” It was “a state 


I might define the as someone defined 
Harvard University 
of mind,” full of life and hope, an endless joyousness, 
that has abided with me ever since | found it. The good 
and so could | with this story 


5s asked to 


work doc suo “on and on” 


But it was the early Conference | wa write 


about. When does “early” end ? 


Meeting places and presidents of the Eastern Conferen-e, 
1018 to 1057: 1018, Boston, Albert FE. Brown; 1019, Hartford, 
Ralph L. Baldwin; 1920, New York City, Howard C, Davia; 1921, 
George H. Gartian; 1922, Springfield, *Harry EF. Whitte 
more 1923, Newark, James D. Price; 1924, Rochester, *Louise 
Westwood; 1995, New Haven, Richard W. Grant; 1926, Atlanti« 
City, George J. Abbott; 1927, Worcester, Victor L. F. Rebmann; 
1929, Philadelphia, *Elbridge 8. Piteher; 1931, Syracuse, M 
(laude Rosenberry; 1933, Providence, Ralph G. Winslow; 1955, 
Pittsburgh, Laura Bryant; 1987, Buffalo, *George L. Lindsay; 
1959, Boston, F. Colwell Conklin; 1941, Atlantic City, Glenn 
1944, Rochester, John H, Jaquish; 1945, New York 
Spouse; 1947, Seranton, Helen M. Hosmer; 1949 
Fishburn; 1061, Atlantic City, Bertha W 
Arthur BE. Ward; 1955, Boston, Mary M 
City, Richard C. Berg. (*Asterisk denotes 


toston 


(ji!dersleeve; 
(ity, Alfred E 
Kaltimore, Hummel 
Hailey 1953, Buffalo 
Hunter; 1957, Atlantic 
deceased.) 
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rece1lyvce ly tive 


the band was incidental to their pri 


mie ssigned to 


mary dut or tur hing practical 
onducting ind irranvineg expe! 
to the bandleader candidates 


The curriculum was broadened to 


courses for basic bandsmen 
vanced instrumentalists when 
ool was moved to Washing 


197] 


I 


nelude 


Dvrine the period of World War 


auithy | 
Opn rated with 


| inother school Ww: 


per 


ding success in Chaumont, 


bl rance It 
leader 

Phe school was 

and Walter Stoe 


faculty of out 


tituted thy 


purpose was to tram 


and certam imstrumen 
organized by 
Damrosel 
it hoasted a 

ling French musicians 
he need for preparedness prior 


to World War II re 


tablishment of a new 


sulted im the es 
\rmy Musi 
chool for bandleaders at the Army 
in Washington, D.( 
later moved to Fort 


iffie inte ¢ 


» tram replacement 


frank Dam 


courses 


Short, intensive 
selected en 


the band 


Virginia 
were given to 


Myer, 


listed men who became 
leaders of World War II. 
\ new training problem arose 
during the period of mass demobil 
ization after the many 
bandsmen were discharged that it 
hecame impossible to keep the re 
duced number of bands at playing 
In Europe the need was 


war SO 


strength 
met by the establishment of a school 
at Kaffertal, Germany. This school 
was later moved to Dachau. With its 
faculty of highly-ranking European 
sypmphony men and teachers of 
music, and with its efficient 
ization, the school attained phenom 


organ 


enal results 

In 1950 the Defense Department 
directed that all training common to 
more than one service be concen 
trated in existing facilities wherever 
As a result of this directive 
established U.S. Naval 


Music in Washington, 


possible 
the already 


Schoo! of 


in the 


Army 
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1.C., was augmented with Army Department of the Army level in musical training. The Gestalt con 
otheers and enlisted music teachers Washington, D.C. In return for the cept is applied in all Army musi 
\rmy bandsmen were admitted for bandsman’s services, the \ron teaching situations. The principle 
a five-month course designed to in handmaster makes every ort to that the whole is more than the sum 
crease their musical skills in all expand the bandsman’s musical edu of its parts is foremost in the minds 
types of band work. To date, this cation. Whether he re-enlists or re of the Army bandmaster and his in 
course has been repeated twice eac! turns to civilian lite at the end of structors, For example, this concept 
year. The twelfth class of Army his tour of duty, each Army bands is even observed in the simple tun 
handsmen was graduated from the man can rest assured that he has ad ing of the band ensemble. The tun 
U.S. Naval School of Music in De vanced in the field of musi ing of the band is accomplished 
cember, 1956. During that sam \ll musical training within the through the ensemble playing of 
month the second class of Army \rmy is conducted to develop tech tuning exercises consisting of a se 
handmasters was also graduated nical proficiency, leadership, team ries of chord progressions of mu 
from a new Advanced Course work, and initiative. These goals ar ical merit®, Seales and arpeggio 

a similar enough to those contained in techniques, as a further example 

Pic Army’s Praming Program the philosophy of present day musi ire developed with reference to 


for its career musicians extends education to make the application «of difficulties and need ictually en 


larther, however, than the tranmng currently recognized music eduea countered in the daily performances 
offered at the U.S. Naval School of tion principles applicable to sucl of the bandsmen 

Music. Each Army band, of which \rmy training 

there are approximately 100, is a The organismic approach? to all Army career musicians are re 


music school within itself. The learning situations has been found ceiving better training and more 


bandmaster is the director of the to be the most successful in Army opportunities for professional ad 
school. He conducts a varied course vancement than ever before. After 
of study for his bandsmen which is vm eS ae oi By enlistment and a 
designed by music educators at the Any sapeaied es hasic combat training (required of 
ill soldiers) the Army musician be 
comes eligible to attend the Bands 


° man Course of Study, If selected 

wr this training, he travels at gov 
uCcCd 10n ‘ ernment expense to the U.S. Naval 
; School of Music on the banks of 


the Potomac in Washington, Du 


There he stucies m a cultural at 


brief period of 


mosphere like that of many prom 
nent civilian conservatories Dh 


ranve oft ubsect he pursues e€X 


MAJOR 
reall tends from dance orchestra funda 
CLARENCE L. y mentals through theory, harmony, 
MILLS ear traming ymiphonic literature 


ind concert band technique The 


1M t qualified teachers available con 


luct these classe 
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a young music student inates qualified soldiers for designa- 

an Army career musician ? i tion as “bandsman specialist” on a 

sy. He should contact his , % basis of the audition. The selection 

local Army Recruiter. The Re of inductees for band training and 
cruiter will arrange a date and time ultimate assignment to an Army 
for a personal audition by the band *, band are accomplished on a_ best 
master of a nearby Army band “er qualified basis in accordance with 


On the day of the appointment COMPLETING THE the immediate requirements of the 
the appheant should report to the MENC MAP service. Thus it is seen that the en- 


hbandmaster. He should take his in listee rather than the inductee has 
; On November 1, 1956, the Arkansas . 
trument with him. If he has no in State Music Educators voted unan- the best assurance of being able to 
trument, the bandmaster will pr imously at their annual meeting to . consee -areer i c- , 
i¢ bandma pro aiitlate with the Boute Déaceioes continue his career in music | while 
vide one, He should take along som National Conference. This is an fulfilling his military obligation to 
, : . ’ : . especially significant event coming ” (ayes , . 

Te elections which will best i. tie aie af tim Galien deat his country. 
display hi technical capabilities versary Year, for Arkansas is the The Army band of today ts a ver 
Fravel of the icant hety hi forty-eighth state to join the stile Lon! Ptr RE Bie | 

= , le appicamt between Nn MENC Federated State Unit fam- satile musical organization. It pro- 
home and the pot of audition and ily. With Hawaii and District of vides music for military ceremonies 
' will | Columbia, the total is now fifty. 3 ane 
return will be at the expense of the The officers of the Arkansas MEA and recreational activities. It plays 
are: RK. B. Watson, President; radon. « lowes cents 2 
aa Paul Brown, First Vice-Preident. in radio and television presentation 
If, in the opinion of the band Herbert Cagle, Second Vice-Presi- and is a connecting link between c1 
dent; and Mrs. W. D. Thompson, - . ’ o 2. 
Seeretary-Treasurer. vilian and military communities. 
meet the technical prot lency re Trained specialists from Army 


ipplicant 


master, the young musician does not 











quirements tor his instrument, he hands perform in all types of musi- 
vill be advised accordingly at the cal groups. In choruses, dance or- 
time of the audition. If he ps : center, There they are tested and chestras, church choirs, concert 


the audition, however, he mterviewed so as to determine th bands, and military bands, they con 


iven a letter contamimeg his audi military occupations for which they tribute to the music programs of 


tion score This letter our potential are best suited. Interviewers, in their respective Army posts. How 
Army bandsman will present to hi making this determination, consider hetter can a young man put his 
Army Recruiter. It will recommend letters and documents from former musical talents to work in the serv 
that the Reeruiter enlist the appli employees, educational institutions, ice of his country while harvesting 
mt mto the Revular Army as a or other organizations, College tran the benefits of adventure, travel, 
scripts, musician union cards and security, and fellowship with other 


handsman LITLASSIP nes 
The Army Recruiter will then de crap books are examined. All of fine musicians ? 


termine by air mail letter whethes these should be submitted by the in 


there is a vacancy in the instrument cuetee at his first interview [Maier Clarence L. Mille, Chief, Arm 


Potential bandsmen inductees are tands Unit, The Adjutant General's Office 
" ‘ : has taught music to all grades, and was 
uncy, the Army Reeruiter will reported to the bandmaster of the dinetan af tentonmentel Gauake 02 the Uel 
take enlistment action, If there is no training center prior to the comple ersity of Cincinnati in 1948 and 1949 
: ‘ . During World War II, he served in the 
wancy, the applicant will be ad tion of the second week of. thei European Theater of operation for 2 years 
ised when a vacancy will exist basic combat training. The band ps oa oaes pe aan pet ph. La 
uty in | auring i¢ orean em 
Musician entering the ervice master determines their technical is music officer for Department of the Army 
in Washington, D.C. Subsequently, during 
Trt eur _ _ , a ; ; . ‘ 
wee I the urrent ‘ le clive Crvice . aapraboilitie " through indiv du ul au 1954, he was chief music and entertainment 


Program go directly to a reception ditions. The bandmaster, then, nom officer for the Eighth U.S. Army in Korea.) 


ot the appl int. If there is a va 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE ELEVEN 


American and Soviet children, One example by Eleanor in the curriculum. The problem is, where are we going to 
5. Lawman of the U.S. Office of Education will suffice: put it? School officials are already plagued with the prob 


The emphasis on science in Soviet schools contrasts lem of how to crowd all the currently established disci 
sharply with the swe By Ry United —- ee plines into the preciously small school day. How many 
" i t iP - / ¢ 
—< SSeS _ — (1985) “_ pan mene schools could augment their current programs to include 
of physics, one year of astronomy, four years of chemistry, ten years of mathematics, five years of biology, five of 
five of biology, ten of mathematics, including algebra, physics, four of chemistry, etc. as outlined above? The 
geometry and trigonometry, less than a third of the total ’ 
of approximately the same number of American high school As. 
graduates had taken as much as a year of chemistry.’ \ popular concern of the day is the lack of science m 

rhis type of article, in increasing numbers, is being the curriculum. It will be a sizable job to convince the 
published, not in specialized journals or trade periodicals, public that with the addition of more science in the 


hut in magazines and newspapers read hy parents, school curriculum the fine arts must be fully maintained. We 


answer is clear; “Somethin’s gotta give.” 


hoards and politicians. It seems reasonable to assume iniust not merely talk about the value of music; we must 
even hope, that pressures will be brought upon the schoels demonstrate its rightful place. To do les#fould be as 
in the very near future demanding more scence tramimng catastrophic to music as the boml, which formally an 


f Litevetuve, March 24 nounced the new age, was to Hiroshima. 
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The Mark Vil, Model 7HFP1 


Every inch a true high fidelity instrument... 
and every inch a truly portable phonograph 
that faculty and students can carry wherever 
they want to hear fine music. The RCA Victor 
Mark VII is registered high fidelity, laboratory 
balanced in exactly the same way as RCA 
fidelity 


Victor’s most distinguished high 


creations. 


The Panoramic Speaker System incorporates a 
6%-inch speaker for low and mid-range frequen- 


cies, with two 3%-inch speakers for high fre- 


ae 


RCA VICTOR 
sends 
High Fidelity to 


RCA Victor New Orthopheonic High Fidelity 
“Victrola” " Portable Phonograph 


quencies. Mark VII plays at all four speeds and 


changes automatically. 


-»» more Mark Vil facts 


Color... Brown leatherette 

Dimensions... Height 104%", Width 1834", Depth 1844” 

Tube Complement... Three RCA Victor Preferred 
Type Tubes plus rectifier 

Power Rating... 115 volts, 60 Cycles AC 


Educate yourself on the RCA Victor 
Mark VII. Clip the coupon for infor- 
mation... or call your RCA Victor 
dealer about a demonstration per- 


formance 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICES, Dept. M 


Radic Corporation of America, Bidg. 2-3, Camden, WN. J. 
Please send full information on Mark Vil. 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 


RADIO CORPORATION | » 
of AMERICA - 


CAMOEN, WN. J. 
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i 
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l here hie played it} 


Hobart H. Sommers 


DEDICATORY ADDRESS on 
the occasion of the dedication 
of the Frederick Stock School, 
this article has dual signif- 
jcance for Journal readers. A 
biographical gem in its own 
right, of particular interest to 
music educators and students, 
there is also more than an 
implication of good example in 
the story of the dedication for 
any community which might 
likewise “honor and bless a 
new school with the name of a 
great music leader.” Mr. Som- 
mers, who is assistant super- 
intendent of Chicago Public 
Schools, was for many years a 
personal friend of Mr. Stock. 
ietures of scenes at the Frede- 
rick Stock School dedication 
are shown on page 29. 


played under such famous compos 
er-conductors as 
Peter Tschaikowsky, and Richare 
»{rauss 


Not 


cago 


long after joiming the Chi 


Symphony (Orchestra, 
hevan to a 

the « 
Lheodore 


th 


Strive 
onductor on 
Thon 


orches mn) 


He 


tour 


Irom as 


taking am 


conducted for _ and as 


Johannes Brahms, 


I 


Stock 
some of the duties 
assignment 


began 


| 
i 


Listening to a recording of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, 1926. With Dr. Stock, 


standing from 
F. J 


Page 


right 
Ww ensela 


left 


(counterclockwise): H. E. 


Voegeli, assistant 


manager, and a representative of the Victor Company 


manager; 


ple of Music 


signal ot recogmtion tor Sto k's 


vrowing as a 
Thomas Stock’s 


phonic Variations” in 1903. 


gifts compose 


conducted “Sym 


Stock was immediately recognized 
as a musical scholar. He maintained 
fine diplomatic relations with the 
public; he elicited a firm loyalty 
from his men who preferred him as 
out 
sider who might the 
orchestra. Dr. Stock was modern in 
that he shocked many of his men by 
his liberal excisions and editings of 
the scores, but his programs were 
fresh and interesting and were re 
warding to the public. 


a conductor rather than some 


“reorganize” 


Stock’s long regime was momen 
tarily interrupted by the events asso 
ciated with the first World War. He 
had applied for American citizen 
ship shortly after his arrival in 1895 
but, in the manner characteristic of 
those peaceful and complacent days, 
had allowed it to lapse without ap 
plying for the final papers. He there 
fore retired from the leadership of 
the orchestra for the duration of the 
war while Eric DelLamarter, a Chi 


cago 
appointed associate conductor 


composer and organist, was 


Six 
months after the war was over, with 


citizenship assured by the final 
papers, Stock back 
with cheers and floral tributes. Dun 


ing his absence he wrote the “March 


was welcomed 


and Hymn to Democracy” to cele 


brate his return to the podium 


lo be conductor of any one of 


symphony 
thirty 


the great permanent 


orchestras of the world for 


eight years calls for a genius who 
possesses a combination of musician 
ship and public relations ability com 
parable to none. Few men of genius 
are well poised or satisfactory as a 
rorevet 

their 
often obscure 


In Frederick 
the subtle brilliancies of his 


whole. Their admirers are 


compelled to apologize for 


shortcomings which 


their unusual gifts 
Stock 
genius were reinforced by standard 
qualities and common sense. He was 
daring in conception and execution, 
but never attempted the impossible 


He 


was broad-gauged and magnanimous 


or indulged in the outlandish 
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ROY J. MAIER SIGNATURE REEDS 
PLAY BETTER, LAST LONGER 


X-RAY PHOTO SHOWS WHY 


Photo. Pennies Industrial X-Ray Co. 
See those long, unbroken fibres running through 
the cane? They’re one big reason why there's more 
“spring” in the tip of every Maier reed—to give 


you livelier tone, snappier response, more power! 


You'll notice the ‘‘spring-back’’ quality of Maier Reeds the 
first time you try one. Even the softer strengths spring right 
back when you press the tip of the reed. It’s the special cane, 
cut, and finish that put this extra pep in Maier Reeds. Look 
at the X-ray photo above. The fibres are long, unbroken, run- 
ning clear through from tip to butt. Special machines, using 
diamond-sharp cutters, are used to carve out the reed shapes so 
quickly and gently that not one single fibre is ever bruised or 
broken! All of the life and vitality of the cane is retained 
even in the thinnest part of the tip—to give you maximum 
power, ideal tone color and the snappicst response possible 
from your sax and clarinet. 


Available in 8 Strengths— Packed in Silver Boxes of 25 
Pick up a Box at your Music Dealer's soon! 


DISTRIBUTED ONLY BY Selmer ELKHART, INDIANA 
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Pining for the “Pinafore” 


Peer inside 
your 





Take any good operetta (there are over 200 titles listed on Pages 38-44 
of your EMB Guide), add a student cast and you've a hit on your hands. 
For moppets or teens, you'll find the right score inside your 1956 EMB 
Guide. Order by title, or let us send you a generous “on approval”’ 
selection based on the type and grade of difficulty you wish. 


EDUCATIONAL MUSIC BUREAU, INC. 


3¢@ EAST ADAMS STREET . CHICAGO 3, ttLtinors 


Voce! mus ¢ , ses, Operetias end contotas © Text 
instrumental methods © A stock of equipment, supplies and teaching ads for every phose of We @duc ation 


erremble mung @ 
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boots end literature © Bend and orchestra music © Instrumental solo end 





PS: 
® Tell the Guide 


snatchers on the staf 
there s o new 1956.57 
EMB Guide for them 
too. Free to every m 

sic educotor just for the 


writing 
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This picture of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra was made shortly after Frederick 


Stock became conductor in 1905. 


Stock became associated with the Orchestra in 1895. 
In that year Theodore Thomas, founder of the Chicago Orchestra, heard Stock 


lay in 


Europe and invited him to become a member of the viola section of the Chicago 


Orchestra. Stock became assistant conductor in 


1899, and in 1905, on the death of 


Theodore Thomas, he was appointed conductor, remaining in that position for thirty- 


and he used men after his own hon 
or and dignity. One does not have 
to seek far to find the sources of 
strength of his rich and winning 
personality. He was endowed with 
a strong physical and mental make 


up. To this he added the vigor of 


high ideals and singleness of pur 


pose 

He was gentle of speech, medium 
of build, with white hair and mous 
tache, and with hands that could 
bring the finest inflection to a musi 
For his philosophy may 
I quote from an interview Frederick 
Stock gave to the Cincinnati Times 
Star in December, 1938: “With sin 
ister influences in all nations, the 
world is groping in the dark. The 
only things that will bring us light 
are: first, religion; secondly, great 
We need great music for the 
stimulation of our emotions ; religion 


cal phrase 


HUSK 


for the improvement of the inner 
ian,” 
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eight years until his death in the fall of 1942. 


Krederick Stock as a composer 


has many symphonies, concertos 


variations, and arrangements to hi 


credit, but if I could turn back the 


pages of time to hear and see him 
conduct again, it would not be to 
hear a great festival work like 
Pierné’s “Children of Bethlehem”’ 
with a chorus of 400 children from 
our city public junior high schools 
and eight soloists and an augmented 
orchestra, but rather his rich and 
melodious “Symphonie Waltz” and 
his beautiful orchestrations of two 
ot kdward MaclDowell's 
pieces——""To a Wild Rose’ 
a Water Lily.” 

Stock was not only a philosopher, 


plano 
and lo 


but had that saving grace of humor 
which always showed in the twinkle 
of his eye. In the early '30’s the first 
trumpeter of the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra was Edward Llewellyn 
who also enjoyed the game of golf 


One day Eddie Llewellyn got in an 


early morning golf game before the 
usual 10 a.m. rehearsal, and after 
rushing to get to Orchestra Hall on 
time, as luck would have it, he was 
called on almost immediately to hit 
a very high note in the opening 
trumpet He missed the 
note and Dr. Stock nodded to him to 
try again. When he missed the se 

ond time, Stock put down his baton 
and looking over his glasses said 

“You had better hit the note this 
time or you will fix it so that no one 


passage. 


else will ever be able to play it 
again.’ 

Stock himself enjoyed a try at the 
game of golf now and then and he 
often told the following story about 
himself 
at his 


While attempting the gan 


summer place near lagle 
River his caddy, after watching him 
i short time said, “Mister, you will 
never amount to much at this game, 
absolutely no rhythm 


whatsoever.” 


you have 
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SLINGERLAND [iiiiicotoe 


PHILHARMONIC GRAND WITH A CLUTCH 


PEDAL TYMPANI Saecceseee: 


POSITION 


Alfred Friese, one 
of nations outstanding tym 
pani instructor and authorities. 


Haskell Harr, 
Gene Krupa, World famous nationally famous percussion 
drummer and tympanist. author, drummer, and tympanist. 


a few of the schools that are 
proudly using SLINGERLAND TYMPANI 


. SEND TODAY FOR NEW 1957 
eel!) Mitel Sel iia te ieelce 


PLEASE MATL ME LATEST GAWOMASTON CATALOG 


Name 


Addron SLINGERLAND DRUM CO. 
1325 Belden Avenue ¢ Chicago 14, Illinois 


WORLD’S LARGEST MANUFACTURER oF p sce. 
DRUMS AND TYMPANI | 


City Zone State 


Mel te SLINGERLAND DAUM CO 
1329 Belden Ave. @ Citcage 14, @ 
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Stock was always interested in 
children . hools and public ecluca 


tion and worked very closely with 


the musi depa tment of the Chicago 


Public Schools in many festivals 


(On November 20, 1919, he initiated 
the first series of children’s concerts 
to be offered by any major sym 
phony orchestra, and conducted 
inany himself These children’s con 
certs have continued with untaiing 
regularity, and this year we saw the 
Clicago Symphony Orchestra com 
ing mto our schools, bringing great 


music to the children of the public 


im tour tree concerts 


oe 


THE PICTURES show scenes 
from the dedication of the 
Frederick Stock School, Chi- 
cago, June, 1956. Bottom, plat- 
form group entering the build- 
ing. Left to right: Mra. Thomas 
Simpson, PTA president; John 
Beckerman, principal of Frede- 
rick Stock School; Don C. Rog- 
ers, associate superintendent 
of Chicago Public Schools; Miss 
Katharyn Steinmetz, district su- 
perintendent; Hobart H. Som- 
mers, assistant superintendent 


vW 


Another remembrance | have 
Stock’s unfailing good humor wa 
his remark following the playing of 
Honegger’s tone poem, “Paciti 
231." This was a popular modern 
istic number of twenty vears avo 
which suggested the flight of a loco 
motive and train through the night 
It was my thought that the children 
would enjoy hearing this at a chil 
dren's concert and | asked Dr. Stoc} 
to put it on the program. With some 
misgivings he programmed it as the 
final number of one of the spring 
concerts. The day dawned and the 
orchestra went into a spirited ren 
dition of the masterpiece. To my 
horror and chagrin the young aud: 
ence promptly arose, put on their 
hats and coats, and stalked out. A 
Stock walked off the stage he saw m« 
standing in the wings and said with 
i twinkle in his eye, “Well, Hobart 
you got them home early today 

Stock was always willing to assist 
iny public school activity and in 
uldition to the many festivals, which 
used players from our public junior 
unl senior high schools, he often 
came and conducted at a high school 
concert He believed that music wa 
a necessary part of American life 
and was important as an expression 
t development 

I am certain that he would be 
happy to have this school named 
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Buescher ''400'' Trumpet 











At the insistent urging of many music educators, 
Jimmie Burke has decided to devote more of his 
time to clinics and solo engagements. A band 
musician in the finest tradition, he can “sit in" and 
do an outstanding job with any trumpet or cornet 
section. Or he can perform the classic solos in a 
flawless manner. Information on his 1957 schedule 
may be obtained by writing James Burke Tour 
Manager, Box 297, Elkhart, indiana. 





JAMES F. BURKE, MASTER OF THE CORNET AND TRUMPET 


Does it pay to study? Jimmie Burke thought so. From the 
tender age of five years, his burning desire to make the cornet his 
career showed in years of constant effort, constant study and 
practice. The result: at only 19, Jimmie Burke was invited to 
become cornet soloist with the great Goldman Concert Band. 
Honors have followed rapidly: trumpet soloist with the famous 
Band of America, first trumpet with both the Baltimore 
Symphony and the Radio City Music Hall Orchestras. 

As his personal instrument, Jimmie Burke selects the 
Buescher cornet. Like other masters, he too depends on Buescher 
quality to display his incredible technique, his masterful 
musicianship. The rich, full-bodied tones that only a master 
can produce come naturally from this fine instrument. 

Each trumpet and cornet marked “ Built by Buescher’’ bears 
the hallmark of finest quality. These instruments are available for 
your inspection at Buescher dealers everywhere. 


BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT COMPANY, Elkhart, Indiana 
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Analysis of Articles Appearing in the Musie Educators Journal 


Volumes 41 and 42: September-October 195. through June-July 1956 


N THE preparation of the biennial index of the Classroom Teachers 
| Music Epucators Journat published in this Community and Music, The 
Contests and | estivals 
I:xceptional Children (Talented, Physically or Mentally 
Handicapped ) 
breakdown though made primarily for General and Official 


i¢, Opportunit wil taken to can and analyze 


content of these two volumes and to tabulate the 


Organization Articles 
| Board of the Music Epucators Instrumental Music (Total) 

JouRNAL, Should give the general reader an. in aay Bn 

Orchestra Articles 

Piano Articles 

cluding abstracts of the Research Studies in Music !ntegration and Correlation... 

Education) were published in the twelve issues, Of Internatior al Aspects of Music 

Music in the Elementary School 

Music in the Junior High School 

wccording to general and specific subject classifica Music in the High School 

tion (An article may be applicable to more than Music in Colleges and Universities 

one subiect. } Vhilosophical, Psychological Aspects of Music 
Vocal Music (Total) 


Chorus Arti les 
Audio-Visual Aids Voice Articles 


teresting idea of the scope of articles that have 


been published lwo hundred and six articles (in 


this number, the following analvsis can be made 
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“’ NOW...the benefits of individual instruction 
in class piano teaching with 
WURLITZER ELECTRONIC PIANOS AND MONITOR SYSTEM 


| 
' 
im | 
’ 


Mrs. Fay Templeton Frisch, Wurlitzer Music Education Consultant, demonstrates th 
Wurlitzer Multi-Piano Monitor System and Wurlitzer Electronic Piano to music educators. 


W... the curtain rose on the above demon- 


stration, the scene was little different from a regular 
class piano group. The youngsters were seated at six 
Wurlitzer Electronic Pianos, all connected to the 
monitor located on Mrs. Frisch's desk. Each piano 
was equipped with silent earphones. None of the 
youngsters participating in the demonstration had any 


previous instruction 


Mrs. Frisch opened the session in the usual way, with 
the lesson instruction to the group. She then asked 
the children to practice the lesson material just 
explained, and instructed them to put on their ear- 
phones. The children proceeded to practice — silently 
- not a sound was heard in the room, but each child 


could hear his own piano through his own earphones. 


During the practice playing, Mrs. Frisch listened pri- 
vately to each child by flicking a switch on the moni- 


tor box on her piano, and gave individual assistance 


THE RUDOLPH WURLITZER COMPANY 
DE KALB, ILLINOIS 
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to each. She also played her piano, heard only by the 


child she was tuned in on, to point out corrections. 


Finally, switches were thrown to permit sound, and 
the children demonstrated the progress they had made. 
All in all, an impressive demonstration of how per- 
fectly the Wurlitzer Multi-Piano Monitor System and 
Wurlitzer Electronic Piano lend themselves to class 


piano instruction. 


The low, low cost puts Wurlitzer Electronic Piano 
and Multi-Piano Monitor System within easy reach 
of school or studio budget. Find out how you 
can use it to increase your teaching capacity. 


The Rudeiph Wurlitzer Co 
Dept. MEJ 1-57, De Kelb, Hilinois 


Please send me « schedule of Mrs. Frisch's plano teacher work 


shop to be held throughout the United States 


NAME 
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The Positive Approach 
To Teaching Jazz. 


written in the behet that 


rg 


1a77 or any othe iorm ot 


popular” mu hould be pre 


ented in school not as a solitening 


up device tor teaching the “classi 
but as an end in itself, This ts cet 
tainly contradictory to the trequent 
yestion that cla ( are 1 
ipproached through popula 
ritesic 
Further, this is not intended as a 
brief history of jazz, nor will an 
ittempt be made to define in any 
ibsolute sense the terms to be used 
Above all, this must not be 


preted «A at 


inter 
defense” of the poor 
elements of jazz, for which there 1 
no defense, or conversely a detense 
of the desirable qu ilities which need 
no defense, Rather, this is 
i challenge that the educator (who 


meant as 


explore 
the field « i7 vith the purpose of 
elf that (1) ri} 
ot musi 
ikne ( ot at irt 
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etualhs 
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t ust be understood tl 


entimental 
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ong tf merel the 
vhich the many jazz 
\ popular song 
jazz style, but it 
to think of the 
essentially then, jazz 
plaving manifested in ta 
il device not im ther 
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Darlington R. Kulp 


Remove any single element from 
context and it ceases to be jazz 
This is why there can be no satis 
factory definition of jazz on a purely 
rhythmic melodic, or harmonic 
basis. 

It must suffice that in concept jazz 
be expanded to include origins such 
as ragtime and blues, ramifications 
uch as swing, be-bop, or cool, re 
pre ions such as boogie woogie of 
rock’n roll, as well as the main 
tream pure or classi jazz 

(Classical music or the classics, on 
the other 


panded to include all the literature 


hand, will also be ex 


of the classicists, traditionalists, ro 


manticists, modernists, impression 
ists, atonalists, or such other schools 
ot composition as one may associate 
vith the « ontemptibl word “longhair ‘a 
Purposely avoided is the term “seri 
ous musk often used as an an 
tonym for jazz. Jazz has its serious 
moments more often than not, and 
classical music is not devoid of its 

vn “circus musi 

There is a musical no man’s land 
referred to as the field of light or 
Actually 
nature has such 


that it 1 


semi-classics music of this 


universal appeal 
generally quite automat 


chool 


excluded from 


cally presented in Because 
of its neutrality it 
cu on here 
Che history of jazz is largely with 
im the co 
Origins may be traced far back into 
but it is generally held that 


ome sort of characteristic 


pe of the present century 


merged at about the turn of 
With the 


complexity of. jazz in its 


the century increasing 


many 


torm it appear that a positive 


detinition become ever 


ve New 


the picture and for this 


more elu 
terms continually entet 
reason 
the earlier qualification of the word 
jazz was necessary However, a 
unique property of jazz and its out 
growths is that it is largely a property 
of the performer. The finest musi 
clan may reproduce the same writ 
ten notes, yet will not produce jazz 
logically, this then demands a crea 
s on the part of the performer 


{ The solo 


tivene 
in quite a unique sense 
has always been a vital element of 


izz for this reason. Groups where 


an awkward 


solos are rarely employed have been 
criticized by jazz 
really playing jazz.) Not only ts jazz 
notation nearly impossible, but the 


purists as nut 


very process would destroy the jazz 
spirit of spontaneous improvisation 
(And jazz purists are highly critical 
of “arranged” jazz.) 

Ix the quest for fundamental! 
truth and value within an art, how 
ever, definitions, dates, names, and 
places have little significance except 
in the organizational aspects of re 
search. The elements the educator 
must consider concern the 
rather than the “who, what, and 
where.” Did jazz grow out of sin 
cere human strivings for spiritual 
and growth, or did it 


“why” 


expression 
grow out of human weaknesses and 
failures? The answers to such ques 
tions can at best be speculative when 
written, for any art speaks most 
truly through its own peculiar me 
dium. Yet, the educator must neces 
sarily be objective in his analysis of 
what is fitting for education, and 
words therefore become an essential 
part of research. It is urged that 
the music teacher concentrate on 
the reading of biography and auto 
biography rather than on scholarly 


More is 


the men who made jazz and lived 


dissertations revealed by 
jazz than by the historian who docu 
ments the facts. With such an in 
sight, one is then better prepared 
to engage in listening and subjective 
analysis 

All are aware that jazz today, o1 
the spirit of jazz 
fluences on both the arts and life 
itself 
to bring classical music into every 
traditional 
music is presented in most teaching 


exerts trong im 


Now that means are available 


home, and the more 
situations, jazz continues to grow 
in popularity, finding enthusiasts on 
even the highest levels of culture 
and society. A typical reaction on 
the part of the music teacher is one 
“Why fight it? Jazz 
is here to stay.” This live-and-let 


of resignation 


live attitude has been 
for the fact that this same educator 
is unaware that 


responsible 
jazz is no longer 
adolescent, but has 


emerged into youthful maturity. If 
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Song-texts and Records 


Yorttl ic We- Dine’ 


Music Round the Clock 
An All-new Elementary Series 


Music Round the Town 
by Invinc Wore, Bearrice Krone, Marcarer FULLERTON, 
Music Through the Year Max Krone, Editor 


Music Across Our Country 


Every song has been chosen for its musical quality 


Voices of America 
and its appeal to children, Music, poetry and art join 


Voices of the World " ‘ to evoke a common feeling. The books are designed 


to help the classroom teacher present music, They 


offer her many teaching aids. 


Hundreds ol the soiiues have heen recorded, Iwo 


albums supplement each book. 


Follett Publishing Company 


for full information, write Music DEPARTMENT © = 1010 West Washington Boulevard — Chieago 7, Hlinois 
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Why young musicians 
sound better on 


ZALZER B? 


FRENCH HORNS 





You can build a 
far stronger 
horn section if 
you'll follow the 
modern swing to 
ZALZER Bb 

a french Horns. 


1. ZALZER Bb is comfortable to 


play, easier blowing, more responsive. 


2. Beginners develop good em- 
bouchure more quickly on Bb Horn 
and more easily maintain it. 


3. Tonal production is easier, and 
more reliable. 


4. Brilliant Bb Horn tone carries 
more clearly in solo or in large en- 
sembles both indoors and in the open. 


5. Actually fun to play, as well as 
being more effective musically. An im- 
portant factor in dealing with young 
musicians. 


6. Designed to be a pleasure 
for young folks to handle. Built from 
brass of special formula and temper — 
very thin, extremely resonant—compact. 


cruits FOR YOUR BAND 





mail coupon below. No obligation. 
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the music teacher will not accept 
this person into his society, he must 
at least respect his status as an 
individual and not condemn his 
existence on grounds hardly valid 
fifty years ago 

The prejudices displayed by music 
enthusiasts (far less by musicians) 
j nearly without parallel The 
lover of the classics on hearing a 
complex new symphony blames only 
himself for not understanding it 
Yet that 
humble himself to that 


could not comprehend, on hearing 


same person who could 
which he 


a progressive jazz number becomes 
in absolute authority and condemns 
“junk” of 


the rendition as “noise,” 


worthless.” Such inconsistency is 
not to be allowed by an educator 
The educator must present all 
phases of his subject with equal sin 
cerity and enthusiasm. Allowing the 
educator his personal tastes (some 


think he should be 


these), he must not allow them to 


mimnune to 


hecome prejudices or authoritative 
opinions Personal tastes are not 
the issue—a sense of values is. This 
is the positive approach to teaching 
jazz: presentation through research, 
planning, organization, thinking, 
prediction of results, and a class 
room skill unblemished by prejudice, 


opinions, or unrealistic values 


I comparing arts, or elements 
within an art, manner of expression 
is decidedly more important than 
method of expression That jazz 
and classical music differ substan- 
tially in method of expression is 


obvious—in essence, these factors 


constitute their physical differences 
Not so 


material or aesthetic differences, and 


obvious are the non 


at best a description of these differ 
ences would be educated opinion 
That either can excite, inspire, stim 
ulate, elate, depress, or in other ways 
affect the emotions is generally be 
lieved, though some would not sub 
stitute “both” for “either” in this 
statement. There is, however, one 
basic difference between these two 
musical categories in regard to per 
formance. In jazz the performer is 
essentially the creator, in classical 
music the composer is the creator, 
the performer the tool by which his 
work is expressed, The jazz per 
former strives for originality where 
the concert artist strives to inter 
pret, a re-creative function 

In a sense jazz may be compared 
to the speaker who speaks with little 
preparation except for a sxetchy 
outline of what he proposes to say. 
In the course of the speech, he 
senses what the crowd wants, and 
what he thinks the crowd needs to 
hear. His emotions pyramid until he 





BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


A Division of the 
School of Fine and Applied Arts 


Courses in all branches of music and 
music education leading to the de- 
grees, B. Mus., M. Mus., Mus. A.D.— 
In conjunction with the Graduate 
School, M.A. and Ph.D.—in conjunc- 
tion with the School of Education, 
M. Ed. and D. Ed. 


Eminent Faculty Includes: 


George Bornoff 
Alexander Borovsky 
Rafael Bronstein 
Lee Chrisman 
George Faxon 
Arthur Fiedler 
Karl Geiringer 
Julius Herford 
Allan Lannom 
David Blair McClosky 
Harriet Nordholm 
Emanuel Ondricek 
Gardner Read 
Jules Wolffers 


and 70 other distinguished artists, 
musicians and educators. 


For catalog write: 


Robert A. Choate, Dean 
25 Blagden Street Boston 16, Mass. 











ANYONE CAN TEACH 


The TWO-OCTAVE SYMPHONET 
(Self-instruction books ded make it possible 
for students te learn by themsetves.) 


a) 


All this for $1.50 ($2.65 valve) 


* Twe-Octove $ eg? with detachable 
music holder ty : $1.00) 
%& Five music books @ 25¢ each (Value: 


$1.25) 
te One Music Desk Stand (Value: 25) 


FREE: A complete Symahonst Kit as above, with 
all piano parts, on a CASH ORDER of 10 or more 
Symphonet Kits. (Offer limited te ONE te a cus- 
tomer regardiess of size of order.) 


FOR VARIETY, WE SUGGEST 
A Symphonet-Chime Band 
THE 12 TONE MELODY CHIMES 
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and Chimes can be 

taught together 
jain the same ions. Books are self-instruc- 
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may be speaking completely ob 
livious of the body to which his 
spirit is attached. Classical music 
may be represented by the speaker 
who “reads” a speech (his own or 
someone else’s) which has been ex 
ceedingly carefully constructed and 
edited. It is difficult to determine 
which of these may be the bette: 
orator, but rather easy to see which 
may win an election. The speaker 
with the well-planned speech un 
doubtedly confronts “Mis audience 
with scholarly facts and intellectual 
challenges, but the speaker who 
speaks “to the crowd” is more likely 
to influence his listeners. And the 
final point to be realized is that we 


may learn from both 


Pre ISELY then, these are the ad 
vantages of jazz to the youngster 
(1) He may be creative with less 
ability on a musical instrument or 
at an earlier stage of musical de 
velopment. (2) His desire to play 
something he “feels” will be a 
greater incentive to technical im 
provement than the desire to play 
something he “sees.” There is noth 
ing easy about playing jazz, either 
The point is that by its inward 
origin it is more motivating than 
written notes externally presented 
(3) Whether the youngster plays an 
mstrument or not, an active interest 
in jazz is a valuable ally. It seems 
to be a vital part of every adolescent 
group activity. Of more concern to 
the teacher should be the youngster 
who does not engage actively in 
some form of the music of his own 
ociety. Many are the parents who 
force their children into liking “the 
better things,” ignorant both of the 
maturity demanded for true appre 
ciation of these “better things” and 
the fact that there are many virtues 
in the active participation of a 
youngster in activities normal for 
his age. The need for education is 
reflected here in two ways: first, for 
the parent who was allowed to form 
an unrealistic sense of proportions 
and second, for the child who must 
be shown that “better things” do 
exist right within the loves of his 
own youthful society 

here are other reasons why jazz 
should be part of a child’s educa 
tional experience: 

(1) Many students in their future 
lives will never know anything but 
jazz and popular music, hence it is 
desirable that a discriminating taste 
in this music be developed during 
their school years. 


(2) Jazz is American and in a rea 


sense our modern folk miusi It wa 
born in the hearts of common peo 


ple and has been nurtured by com 
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BTC CUSTOM FOLDING CHAIRS at North Syracuse High School, 
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Silent audience seating 
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shifting choirs, ATC 


struction chairs suspend on 
storage truck — won't 


Upholstered sect and shift or topple over 
back 


FREE FOLDER Illustrates BTC Custom Choir fabrics and 
finishes in color. Write for it. 
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THE BASIC TEACHING TOOL IN 
ELEMENTARY MUSIC CLASSES 


20 individual 

tone bars give 
20 youngsters a featured part in 
making melody. Keeps them 
alert, makes training fun. 


Accurately pitched in normal 
singing range of youngsters. Ideal 
for voice as well as instrumental 

training. 


Clearly marked sharps and flats, 
black and white as in piano key- 
boards, develops sound under- 
standing of tone relationships. 


SION MERE 
FREE FoR your 


TEACHERS’ GUIDE cory 


TARG & DINNER, Inc. 


The Whelesale Music Center 
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CLERGY ROBES— 
ALTAR HANGINGS 
Finest Quality At Low Cost 
We prepay transportation on 
orders of 12 or more gowns. 
Write for catalog, samples, 
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IRELAND NEEDLECRAFT 
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disadvantage of music as a 


1s¢ azzas its) own 
tence Lise it for its 


not at all 


tor exit 
wvivancement of 


il thine i i menn to in 


without principle i thie 


mcans 
suffers 

Do not 
othet 


this bribery 


reward o1 
Not only 


but it is deception 


use jaz7 as a 


torm ot motivation 


(;ood jazz is neither seli-motivating 
or self-sustaining. Students think 
izz is all “rock and roll” (presently) 


NOW AVAILABLE FOR 
AMATEUR PRODUCTION 


“SHOW BOAT 


the immortal musical of this generation 
by JEROME KERN 
& OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 2nd 
based on EDNA FERBER’S novel 


“ANNIE GET 
YOUR GUN” 


by IRVING BERLIN 


& DOROTHY & HERBERT FIELDS 
oa 


os ewww ws we ws Vee ee. -_ = 
ltt tt tt tt ee 


Address all inquiries to 


AMATEUR PLAYS 


ROOM 1104 
11 East 44th Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Ge 





Highest rated 
in the 
United States 


Estimates for 
engraving and printing 
gladly furnished 
Any publisher 


our reference 


2001 WEST 471M STREET + CHICAGO 32, ILLINOIS 








For Choral and instrumental 
Festivals and Clinics 


GEORGE GANSZ 
Conductor — Arranger — Composer 


Write CENTENARY COLLEGE 
Hackettstown, N.J. 
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» teacher is to show them that 
uch better jazz to be heard 


h description 


u¢ 
consciously avoid giv 
ing opinions. Give the class the 
criteria on which you wish the musi 
evaluated, Is it well played Doc 
eful Do | 


out 


\lost sba ~ all lo not comp? 
It 1s distressing that this word 
trequently used as though it 

vere entirely proper in an educa 
tional situation. Meeting the cla 
their “own level” is not con 
sound common sen 
the part of either 
tie tootball game 
Preaching 
each party 
it conflict 


oO truth Not 
compromise between 

an untruth lest the 
untruth Phe teacher 

realistic goal, tirst \l 

ideal goal is essentially ; un 
truth nd hence ubject to cor 
promise.) The problem then i 
teacher and cla moving together 
toward th goal removing the ob 
and extremes along the way 
In the search for truth and undet 
tanding, there can be no compro 


mise 


Che results of such an approach 


to jazz in school will in due time 
produce results beneficial to both 
the professional musician and music 
general When there exists a 
public taste for better jazz and bet 
ter popular music, the composers 
nd performers will willingly oblige, 
* imposters in the art will no 

ve a healthy life of capil 
on fad Jazz has proven 
icceptable in the concert hall 

a continued trend toward re 
ving jazz from the “dive” and 
ight club” will greatly raise the 
tig of the prot onal {a7 

1¢ it 

When the jazz enthusiast and the 

c enthusiast show a mutual in 

pect tor each other 

of prejudice 


be the 


Darlin 
ember of t 
tate Teact 
mediatel 
ana 
the destroyer 
ubmitted this articl 
itter separatior trom 
Teacher College Ce 
19546 Since September 


wht in West Orange 
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designed for A-V needs and budgets 


Now the best begins at $395 yet with this new price comes the 
extraordinary high level of performance you would expect from an 
Ampex 

The A112 offers professional excellence in portable form and features 

tape position indicator, simple two speed selector (3% and 7% ips), and 
recording volume indicator. It’s a rugged machine built for years of de 

pendable performance, complete with lightweight portable carrying case 


The Ampex A122 offers the same su- 
perb performance plus the amazing real 
ism of Stereophonic Sound — an eloquent 
teacher for band, orchestra or glee club; 
priced at $449.50. 

Ask for a demonstration at your local 
Ampex distributor or write for further 
information to Dept. H-2854. 


Ampex Adv 
Amplvier-Speaker in matching 
portable case at $100.50 


AMPEX signature of perfection in sound 
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This is about a “Hit Parade” 


but a different -kind 


Story From An Orphanage 


rie Music woom at Lake Bluff 
Orphanage we have our own 
“Hit Parade.” \ card thumb 
tacked to the behind the 


piano shows our current top ten or 


screen 
twelve. The children show a great 
deal of interest in the check list kept 
every two or three months on the 
number of requests for each of our 
ore popular songs and often ask 


ahead 


hich one i 
Our top ten is quite different trot 
those used on radio and television 
ind posted in record shops 1 
course, we sing some of the bette 
hit songs: as | write “Davy Crock 
ett” 1 
ell as first on the television Hit 
In the period from Thanks 
“Silent Night” 
Manger” would 
Rudolph The 


hould ex 


number one on our list as 


l’arade 
viving to Christmas 
ina \way In \ 
head our list—unles 
Ked-Nosed Reindeer” 
perience a strong revival! Songs 
used im publi A hool miusic classes 
ire often chosen, but seldom are 
high on our list because there are 
different favorites in each of the 
yrade 

It would be interesting to explore 
psye hological reasons for the sale ol 
top hit 


ongs and records. Perhaps 


ome of these reasons are similar to 


those manifested by our children 


In such songs as “Danny Boy” 


(“You must go and I must bide”), 


they sing out their grief in being 
eparated from parents. In fantasy 
they return to their homes as they 
sing “Wagon wheels, carry me 
Little White Cloud” 
them an opportunity to say they are 
“Thum 


home.’ gives 
feeling very sad inside.” 

belina” with it 
What's the 


very mall 


optimistr 
difference it 
brings reassurance 
Strength and comfort come, too, 
through sacred songs, The smaller 
ones end their evening sings with 
“Now I Lay Me Down to Sleep.” 
The middle group sing “Now The 
Dav Is Over” and think of angels 
watching over weary children as 
And the older ones love 


House” and “The 


they sleep 
“Bless This 
Lord's 


Sometimes children seem to re 


Praver.” 


construct missing people or situa 
tions in their lives through repeated 
singing otf certain songs This less 
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retram, 


you're 


Doris Robison 


Tur autnor, who for nine years was spe 

cial worker in music at the Lake Bluff, Illi- 
nois, Orphanage (now named Lake Bluff 
Children's Home), describes the musical ex 
periences provided for the children as “their 
own Hit Parade.” The interest manifested in 
this project by the children would indicate 
that teachers in schools of all kinds may find 
some suggestions of value in Miss Robison’s 
story. Miss Robison is a member of the 
I. xecutive Committee—Great Lakes Regional 
Chapter—-of the National Association for 
Musi Therapy 


v 


irequent use of music is harder to 
understand and perhaps even more 
interesting than the release obtained 
feelings ol 
frustration and When 
requests came for “Oh, My Papa,” I 
ignored them because of the nostal 


through singing out 


loneliness 


gic longing expressed. I even ex 
plained to a few of the older boys 
ind girls that some child who was 
missing his father terribly might be 
hurt if we sang it. But their re 
quests continued and, as soon as we 
purchased the song, I began to 
notice which children chose it. It 
was not those with the more de 
voted fathers—they usually passed 
it by. But it was chosen by children 
who had lost their fathers through 
death or desertion, by some who 
had never known a father, and by 
those whose fathers had neglected 
or hurt them 
were building up in their minds an 
ideal father—as if this were some 
thing they must have as a founda 
tion for their lives 


It seemed as if they 


vl \RIANNE was a girl whose father 
problem seemed centered in one 
particular song. He must have been 
a very bad father since the judge 
had refused him permission ever to 
see his children, She was nine when 
I first met her, the oldest of six 
children who had never known a 
The young, inade- 
quate mother seemed scarcely more 
niature than Marianne herself. All 
the children were in institutions and 


happy home life 


foster homes 

Marianne was full of pent-up talk 
about her past. There were many 
music periods when we listened to 
records and she kept up a steady 
stream of conversation, hardly paus 
ing for my “Yes” or 
“No.” She seemed to find a kind 


occasional 


of peace in the quiet room, away 
from the other children. Her voice 
was high and penetrating and wan 
dered from one wrong note to an 
other, but she tried to sing. Some 
times she pounded the bass drum, 
too, and worked off her unruly 
feelings 

\s time passed she appeared more 
content. She liked the institution 
better than her privately-arranged 
She liked school and 


According to the season 


foster homes 
did well 
she skated or swam, and searched 
restlessly for satisfaction in the vari 
ous recreational activities offered 

Always she came back to the 
music room. Occasionally she spoke 
of a song about a tree in a meadow 
Piecing together her confidences | 
understood that she 
her Daddy rocking her and singing 
it long ago when she was a “little 
girl.” She didn’t know 
thinking of that song always made 
When I realized its im 
portance to her, | asked at the music 
store for an old popular song about 
The girl at 
the counter listened sympathetically 
as I explained about the little girl 
She didn’t know the 
song, but a young man about the 
Marianne’s father remem 
bered and found it for us 


remembered 


why, but 


her ery 
a tree in a meadow. 


and her daddy 
age of 


When Marianne saw her song on 
the piano, she was almost beside 
herself with joy. As we sang the 
chorus, tears dripped down on het 
T-shirt. But she sang it over and 
over, then and in later 
periods. Gradually her tears less 
ened, It was her favorite song for 
a long time, and as she sang it het 
voice grew true and soft and sweet 
It no longer has such 
significance for her, but firmly fixed 
in her mind is a happy picture of 
a loving father who rocked her and 
sang her to sleep. Whatever bitte: 
ness was connected with it seemed 
to have dissolved with her tears 
Something about her song appealed 
to other children, too, and it held 
its place as fifth or sixth on our hit 
parade during the three years when 
it helped her so much in working 
through who knows what unhappy 
memories of a weak and unstable 
father 


music 


extreme 
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EASTMAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


of the University of Rochester 


HOWARD HANSON, Director 
ALLEN |. McHOSE, Director of the Summer Session 


Training Young Musicians for Professional Careers 


Offering undergraduate and graduate programs of 
study leading to degrees in Applied Music, Composi- 
tion, History of Music, Theory, and Public School 


Music. 


For students majoring in Public School Music an 
unusual opportunity to develop performing ability 
under the instruction of artist-teachers while pre- 
paring for teaching careers. 


Residence Halls for Men and Women. 


——— =< 


APPLICATIONS NOW BEING ACCEPTED FOR (957 


For information write 


EDWARD H. EASLEY, Director of Admissions 
Eastman School of Music—Rochester 4, N. Y. 











MUSIC TEACHERS NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
NATIONAL BIENNIAL CONVENTION 


of the 
81st Year 
February 10-13, 1957 


Hotel Congress Chicago, Illinois 


An abundance of good music 


The Chieago Symphony Orchestra, Fritz Reiner, Director 

University of Ilinois Symphony Orchestra, Bernard Goodman, Director 
State University of lowa Symphony Orchestra, James Dixon, Director 
Northwestern University Opera Workshop 

Jordan College of Music Little Symphony and Ballet 

Pro Arte — of the University of Wisconsin 

Cleveland Institute of Music String Quartet 

The Michigan Singers, Maynard Klein, Director 

The Augustana College Choir, Henry Veld, Director 

State University of lowa Woodwind Quintet 

Northwestern University Brass Choir 

University of Illinois Percussion Ensemble 

Dr. Heinrich Fleischer, Organist 

Edward Kilenyi, Pianist 

Angel Reyes, Violinist 

Francis Tursi, Violist 

Dudley Powers, Cellist 

Sigmund Spaeth, Banquet Speaker 

Dr. Joseph E. Maddy, Founder and President of the National Musie (any 


Plus Fraternity, Sorority, School, and Club Luncheons, recitals, concerts, musical 
interludes, lecture-recitals, business meetings, the convention banquet, and four 
days of meetings dealing with fourteen significant areas of music and music teaching 


MUSIC TEACHERS NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


32 Browning Street, Baldwin, New York 
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New choral robes in color sharpen 
the interest for all, enriches the effect, 
and add a sparkle to every 
performance 

MOORE materials, available now, 
in colors that remain richly colorfast 
for their long, fabric-life. New 
process, solution-dyed Chromspun" 
yarns, woven by Cohama Fabrics for 
MOORE—for ease in care, years of 
wear, resistance to wrinkling and 
easy color matching as your choir 
gains more members. Good news 
indeed, for choral groups everywhere 

Write your nearest MOORE office 
for catalogs and swatches. Fill out 
and send in the coupon below 
mail to Department Ni6. 


- -* 


Send cotelog of Robe Styles and fabric 

Selector comaiming swatches for color and 

material 

We moy need appros Wobes lor 
Adults () Children 

The color we like is 


Delivery required by (date 


Have representative (with samples) phone 
for appom'ment 


‘ 
E.R. MOORE CoO.) 
932 Dokin St,, Chicago 13, i. 


268 Norman Ave., Brooklyn 27, N.Y 
1641 N. Allesandro S., 
Los Angeles 26, Calif 





Before you decide 
CHECK THE 


ol Lila 


CONSERVATORY 
Or MUSIC 


: 
| SPECIALIZED ORCHESTRA TRAINING: | 
. 
i 
i 
i 
1 
1 
i 
i 
' 
i 
i 
i 


neertmaster Richard Kur 
NEC Orchestra. Graduate 
nad in the nea jor ymphont« throug? 


the 


VOICE GRADUATES have been enwawed a: 
' ines “iM by the Met rope 
mpe t anor Bteher M ildre 
K slind Elia sre NEC alum 
the Met Other are at N.Y 
ter, abroad, and at the New Fing 


rheatre under Boris Goldovak 


liter 


@ the 


DIRECTORS AND SUPERVISORS OF MUSIC 
these ar i ithor held by it ist 
b.ducat ' raduate y are eaders and 


THE NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY in a 
! exe of mu hich wrante the 


Hae he nd Master f Musi 


Harrison Keller, President 
FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOG, mail coupon 
-—— = ow ee eo ee oe oe oe ee | 


Dean Chester W. Williams Room 24 
NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
/90 Huntington Avenue, Boston 15, Mass 


st 
th Hachel 


M 


better band lustraments since Hit? 


No finer Band Instruments are 
made. For design, attractive ap 
pearance, perfection of tone, tune, 
and intonation, YORK has no peer 
Demand the finest. Get it with 
YORK. Ask for YORK at your mus 


ic dealer today, or write to: 


CARL FISCHER 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENT CO., 1»: 


105 East 16th Street, New York 3,N. Y 


| have always been surprised that 


tjonnet”™ 


howed up on our hit parade. It 


Put On Your Old Gravy 


is requested by children who had 
rrandimothers Usually someone 
didn't understand ibout golden 
veddings and | explained that Silas 
d Miranda had been married fifty 
One day Betty told us her 
dmother would have a golden 
ling in ten ore yeat Phen 
But it’s taking 
her two husbands to make it!” It 
easy to discount this as a child's 


he udded casuall 


bright aving but it reveals a 
pathetic lack of understanding of 
ting famul 


rel itionship 


vautitul etting ol 

r’’ was introduced 

en a housemother 

vice sang it to het 

When they began 

for it in the music room | 
refused because of its range and 
lificulty. Later I relented and saw 
how good it was for them to follow 
the words, even though the singing 


When it 


iccepted 7 the closing song 


uch to be cle ired 


unit ng it wa 
loe. He loved the sings, but 


remember own father 


ire il prob 


never \ accepted a 


stitute he would make 


disappear betore 

| hou eltather no 
and commented on it in one 
One day | asked 


conterence 
he lked the song, and 
} vas too low But 
| he not only began 
e others, but asked 
cornet Something 
| the term “father” 
Oy had there 
nent 


i) 
hit) par viele 
but she ing 
dual must 

| tailed to 
her unit 
old Song 
Through 
vo where 


called 


PIANOS 


USED IN HUNDREDS OF 
SCHOOLS, COLLEGES 
AND CONSERVATORIES 


Wouy (atk 


Young players 
can play 


when you use 


and 

tee ne 
F by Prescott 

and Phillips 
S Send school name 
T and address for 

free copies 

Schmill Publications , Inc. 


Minneapolis 3, Minnesota 


Have you tried PREP? | 
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Her own mother didn't want het 
Her first adoptive mother died when 
she was five. She spent the next 
tour years shuttling back and forth 
hetween boarding homes and the 
home of her adoptive father, when 
his new wife was willing to have her 
there. It was never a happy ar 
rangement, and finally the father 
released her for adoption in another 
family jut this placement was 
terminated—as was a later one 
through no real fault of Pamela's 
\t ten she came to us for a year 
while plans were worked out for a 
more stable future 

It was a lonely year for a child 
vho had developed only superficial 
relationships, but wanted despet 
ately to be liked, especially by the 
other girls. When they didn’t accept 
her, she tried buying their compan 
ionship and spent all her allowance 
on gifts of candy and gum. This 
was a real sacrifice for she was com 
pensating by overeating and loved 
sweets. Of course, gifts bought only 
temporary attention, and she spent 
the vear on the fringe ot groups | 
remember her pathetic gratitude 
one day when two girls grudgingly 
invited her to come sing with them 
Then she sang so loud that they 
shushed her until she cried. Alone 
she sang quite well; in a group she 
always shouted 

\t last came the day Pamela told 
me about the new adoptive home 
She had visited twice, liked het 
‘father” and “mother” and the dog, 
ind would go to them permanently 
is soon as school was out Phen 
she said simply, “You can put away 
‘Chloe’ and the lighthouse song; | 
won't need them any more.” And 
she chose her new favorites—‘“Bless 
This House” and “The Lord's 


raver ! 


Recents i most appreciative 
iuchence of children and © staff 


watched our own Hit Parade show, 


odeled on the television program 
It was Linda’s idea, and she worked 
very hard with her committee, hold 
ng auditions for singers, dancers 
ictor rhythm band, and an 
nouncers, There were arrangements 
and dances to work out, rehearsal 
for individuals, groups, and finally 
the whole cast Many problen 5 
rose, and the children were helped 
to olve them developing better 
attitudes through the experience 
Several gained a new confidence 
through successtul first pertorm 
ances, Linda herself learned a great 
deal about working with other chil 
dren and getting along with then 
Earlier she had appeared quite selt 
centered now he showed a real 


understanding of the feeling ot 
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A New Song Book 
for Children 


heal by 


ONGS of the CITY i aus 


by LOIS LENSKI 
Music BY CLYDE ROBERT BULLA 


18 rollicking songs for children which sense the poetry and fun of living in the 
city... They will help city children to identify their own feelings and experi- 
ences. A book full of gay songs that will help rural and town children to under- 
stand better their urban cousins. 


32 delightfully illustrated pages by LOIS LENSKI, outstanding child educator, 
artist and author. 


SONGS OF THE CITY will be prized by all families, wherever they live. 


Best-selling Pruclileaitiaiies for and 
atout Children 


by BEATRICE LANDECK 


SONGS TO GROW ON 
MORE SONGS TO GROW ON 
GIT ON BOARD 

CHILDREN and MUSIC 


EDWARD B. MARKS MUSIC CORPORATION 


RCA BUILDING +  RADIOCITY -« NEW YORK 


fo} Bs 


—=sxan FOL 
<= RPISERS 


hOX 15¢ PORTLAND ] on ma menens | 


LUTTON MUSIC PERSONNEL SERVICE 


The Clerk-Brewer Teachers Aqency—Music Department 
IF YOU AR# AVAILABLE for @ teaching position in the field of Music, let us be of 
service to you. We have calls for Music Teachers with degrees in all phases of Applied 
Music aml Music Education in the Public Schools, Colleges, Universities and Con- 
ser. atories 
C. A. Lutton, Manager HArrison 7-1279 64 €. Jackson Bosleverd 
68 Lutten, Asst. Mer Chicago 4, Iiineols 
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WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE CATALOG MEJ-3 
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CHOLR GOWNS 
THE COOLEST, LIGHTEST EVER MADE 


WiLL MAKE ALL OTHER ROBES LOOK 
OBSOLETE LIKE YESTERYEAR'S 
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SALES TERRITORIES AVA'LABLE. FULL OR PART-TIME. 


ARTISTRY 
at your 
finger-tips 









Easy control and immediate response at the touch 

of your fingers. Beautiful, rich tonal quality . .. 
superb construction for long trouble-free 

service finest materials throughout . . . 


backed by a name famed for excellence in 


flutes and piccolos 6 ano PICCo, 
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Smartly styled cases of 
durable plastes with 
penuine leather for end 

amd sade bendin 
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children who failed at the auditions 
and tried to find some small part for 
them in the show 

As a music therapist I have been 
concerned because many of our 
children spent far too much time 
watching television and too little 
time in creative activities. Through 
our hit parade show we capitalized 
on their interest in television, and 
they worked for more than a month 
getting the show together, dividing 
out-of-school hours between plan 
ning and rehearsals and the softball 
season in full swing on our play 
ground, 

Earlier one unit of boys had pre 
sented their own Music Hall, sing 
ing and playing their favorite songs. 
Now two more shows are in the 
planning and early practice stage 
It takes much time and patience to 
listen to and consider carefully each 
new idea, and sometimes it is hard 
to avoid the temptation to take too 
large a part in the planning, rather 
than to give unobtrusive guidance 
while watching personalities de- 
veloping through such creative ex 


perrences 


I’m sure you have already guessed 
that the real hit parade for me is 
found, not in our songs—sad or gay, 
slow or lilting—but in the proces 
sion of Pamelas and Joes, Mari 
annes and Bettys and Lindas, who 
use them in a childhood disturbed 
by family problems too heavy for 
small shoulders as they learn to 
accept reality and face forward with 
courage and hope in a_ happier 


tuture 

For a more complete description of our 
play music program see The Response of 
Institutional Children to a Play Music Pro 
yvram in the October 1953 issue of 
Child Welfare D R 


Disciple of Music 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE TWENTY-NINE 


after him, for it 1s merely the be 
ginning of an institution which will 
serve this growing community. As 
the community supports this school 
and other expressions of public 
education it should also feel an obli 
vation in this industrial society to 
support the spiritual and aesthetic 
values that should outlast the tech 
nological improvements of which we 
are so proud today Unless we 
recognize the great artistic achieve 
ments of our times we run the risk 
despite all the long playing res 
ords sold on Milwaukee Avenue and 
the 659 orchestral societies scattered 
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across the land—of deserving the WILLIS 


scornful words of some of our 


k-uropean critics who say that a new approach to music appreciation 


\mericans hear more music daily 
but have a smaller degree of musical WY, . Al ty, S 4/7 
taste and culture than any other na U44C NOH criadd ead 


tion in the world 

One of the primary problems for By RALPH G. MILLER and MARTHA PEARMAN 
composers and conductors is the Presented in the form of a music TRAVELOGUE, this book acts as @ passport that 
opens the entrancing growth of music from primitive times to the present era. The 
authors take the reader on a “musical trip" replete with interesting data pertaining to 
the growth of music. Written in an easy reading style with references of “easy-to- 
obtain” recordings and an index of Visual Aid Films, this book fits readily into any 


musical program from grade SIX through secondary school level. 


around it. ‘To achieve that integra 
Price $1.50 


tion he believed in the ultimate good 
of the world and of life in order to 
create his works of art. Negative SING and PLAY TOGETHER 
emotions cannot produce art and 

et cialis ‘ull A COLLECTION OF VERY EASY CHILDREN’S SONGS WRITTEN FOR VOICES, PIANO FOUR 
positive emotions bespeak a feeling HANDS, 3 VIOLINS, TONETTES (OR FLUTES), BELLS AND RHYTHM INSTRUMENTS. 


problem which was posed to Fred 
erick Stock, and that is to achieve 
integration with the development of 
the industrial society growing 


about something. You cannot make by 
art out of fear and suspicion; you Louise Collinge Dawson & Betty Luel/ 
can only build a music festival out Designed for performance in schools, Junior Clubs, ond church groups by children up 


of affirmative beliefs. This sense of through the fifth and sixth grodes, and te use both singers and non-singers, Exploits all 
- available musical talent 


affirmation can only come from 
Price 1.25 


one’s inner being; for the rest it 
must be continually reactivated by Write for Our Complete Catalog 


eeentotiaea, unt Heat THE WILLIS MUSIC CO. 


The artist should feel buoyed up 





124 EAST FOURTH STREET CINCINNATI 1, OHIO 





by his community ; therefore art and 





the life of art should mean some 


thing in the deepest sense to the 
: | PERFECTION AT A POPULAR PRICE! 


everyday citizen. When art and the 
appreciation of the arts achieve 
equal recogmtion with materialism 
and technological improvements 
\merica will have achieved a true 


maturity UNBREAKABLE AND CRACKPROOF 
Chicago has long followed the hap- ALTO AND BASS CLARINETS BY 


py policy of naming its public schools 
for those who have made contribu- 


tions to our civilization rather than 
designating the educational institu- 
tions of the city by numbers or the 


names of streets. Statesmen, soldiers, 
writers, and poets have been so hon- PARIS, FRANCE 
ored but few musicians and certainly 
no American musicians or conductors an Perfection is right! Just compare these fine instruments, quality 
of our great symphony orchestras | wise or price wise, with others. One piece Ebonite Alto and Bass 
have been recognized. Clarinets $350.00 and $400.00. Radio Model Alto and Bass 

' ; stad ; ain Clarinets $425.00 and $475.00. Test them! Compare them! Here 

By the authority invested in ox \ is true perfection at a popular price. 

he mer: - nde , . 
by the General Superintendent of STANDARD Bb CLARINET OUTFITS from $149.50 
Schools and the Board of Education Supplied in 174, 17-7, and 18-7. 
of the City of Chicago, and the . PROFESSIONAL Bp CLARINET OUTFITS from $225.00 
State of Illinois I dedicate this . Supplied in 17-6, 17-7, 18-6, 18-7. 
' Write for name of nearest dealer and new catalog. 


school to the citizens of this great 
city and name it for Frederick CARL FISCHER MUSICAL INSTRUMENT CO., INC, 
105 E. l6th ST.. NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 


Stock—vreat musician, great citi 





zen, great educator, great lover of 
‘ — . NEW ARMY SONG. The announcement 
children——and may his name forever i dhe asenaniiiienher Tt camed 


be a stimulation of the creative ac ing mimeographed copies of the new KEYBOARD EXPERIENCE 


words of “The Caisson Go Rolling 


tivities which so personified his life Along,” was in error, as the text is cov 
and PIANO 


ered by publisher's copyright. The new 


+ version of the army song, written and 
0. M. HARTSELL has been appointed adapted by H. W. Arberg,, Special Serv CLASS INSTRUCTION 
State Supervisor of Music for Virginia ices Division, U.S. Army, is now available $i 00 
He will continue his duties as President in arrangements for voice, chorus, band ® 
of the Northwest Division of the MENC, and orchestra. Further information re 
and will be seeing all of his friends at garding price can be obtained from the Order from the MENC 
the Division Convention at Boise, Idaho Associated Music Publishers, Inc., 1 West 
April 3-6 i7th St.. New York City 36 
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Organizational Plans Favored by Administrators 
For Elementary School General Music 


¥ TODAY self-contained elementary 
| school classroom, music has more or 
less lost its identity as a “special” subject 
Music education has reached a point of 
development and acceptance which no 
longer requires repeated justification in 
Although 


the effectiveness of the classroom teacher 


light of educational objectives 


im teaching music depends upon many 
factors, one of the more unportant of these 
factors is the quality of teacher training in 
music fundamentals and method 
Unfortunately, training programs vary 
greatly among colleges and universities 
and certification requirements in mat 
states have been modified on the elemen 
tary school level in order to meet the 
teacher shortage problem. It is evident 
that many teachers without adequate 
training in music find themselves in posi 
tions where teaching music is one of their 
responsibilities, and to add to the teacher 
confusion, no assistance is available either 
through proper supervision or an adequate 
meservice trammge program. The result 
olten is frustration for the teacher i 
frustration which may readily transfert 
imd affect her teaching in general. Those 
who stand to lose most heavily, however 
ire the children who fail to receive musical 
experience and training that are right 


fully theirs 


ly organizing the general musi pro 
groan im elementary schools, administra 
tor may choose or develop one oa 


variety of plans to fit the needs of their 


chools. In some cases the plan put into 


practice may vary trom the plan favored 


by the administrator because of limited 


Indy et, general policy of the board of 


education, shortage of trained mus 
teachers, or other factor In order to de 
termime (1) the existing practices in or 
ganization of music in Arizona elementary 
chool al «6©(2) othe plans favored b 
Arizona’ elementary chool principal 
when given a free choice, a random sam 


ple survey was made in January of 19 


This sample of ninety-six schools proved 
to he balanced according to size of school 

geouraphical location within the state 

unl amount of time spent per week or 
music m the school 


kach principal was asked to give infor 


mation relative to organizational plans in 


effect in grades 1-3, 4-6, and 7-8, and to 


give opmion favoring one of the follow 
ing four plans for each of the three grad 


level areas of their school 


Mr. Peterson is assistant profe nm the 
School of Mus f the College f Fine Arts 
University f Arizona, Tucson. He s also tl 
author of tw articles appearing respectively i 
the /ourne i Researes wo Musi } ducation 
Vol. Itt, N 19 and Vol. IV, N 19S¢ 
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WILBUR J. PETERSON 


PLAN A {ll music is taught by a 
music specialist with no responsibility for 
the classroom teacher other than possible 
conferences for the purpose of correlating 
music activities with other areas in the 
elementary school curriculum 


PLAN B: Music is taught in part by 
the classroom teacher and in part by a 
visiting specialist (supervisor, consultant, 
or co-ordinator) whose major responsibil- 
ity is to help the classroom teacher in such 
matters as organising the music program, 
selecting materials, and introducing new 
teaching methods 


PLAN C: All music is taught by the 
classroom teacher with little or no assist- 
ance from a music specialist (supervisor, 
consultant, or co-ordinator) 


PLAN D: Musie is taught by class 
room teachers who “trade” subjects with 
one or more teachers in the school but 
recewve little or no assistance from a music 


specialist 


Tables indicate opinion of principals 
according to categories defined by plans 
already in effect in their schools, It is 
obvious that administrators in schools in 
which Plan A is used favor retention of 
this plan by a large majority. Those in 
schools in which Plan B is used favor 
retention of this plan, while a majority 
of principals in schools employing Plan C 
favor a change to Plan B in grades 1-3 
and 4-6, and to Plan A in grades 7-8. The 
sample of schools employing Plan C in 
the upper five grades, however, may not 
be sufficiently large to be considered sig 
nificant. This is true as well in those 
schools using Plan D where principals 
favor Plan B in grades 1-3 and Plan A 
or Plan B in the upper five grades 

In the analysis of data concerning plans 
now in effect, tests at the five per cent 
level of confidence in the case of grades 
1-3, and at the one per cent level in the 


Taste | 


OPINION OF PRINCIPALS OF 


SCHOOLS IN WHICH MUSIC IS 


TAUGHT ACCORDING TO PLAN A 


Grade Total Favor A 
Levels Number No. % 
1-3 21 17 il 
4-6 51 3% (C771 
7-% 56 47 &4 


Favor B Favor C Favor D 
No. % No. % No. % 
3 14 1 05 
11 21 2 04 2 04 
8 14 1 02 


Tasre Il 


OPINION OF PRINCIPALS OI 


SCHOOLS IN WHICH MUSIC IS 


TAUGHT ACCORDING TO PLAN B 


Grad Total Favor A 

Levels Number No % 
1-3 33 6 18 
4-6 19 6 315 
7-8 l 


TABLe 
SCHOOLS IN WHICH MUSIC IS 


OPINION OF PRINCIPALS Ol 


Favor B Favor C Favor D 
No. % No. % No. % 
21 63 5 15 1 04 
13 685 

1 1.00 
II! 


TAUGHT ACCORDING TO PLAN ¢ 


Grad Total Favor A Favor B Favor C Favor D 
Levels Vumber No % No % No % No A 
1-3 24 5 21 13 54 5 21 l 4 
46 4 l 25 3 75 
7-8 3 2 67 l 33 
Taste I\ 


OPINION OF PRINCIPALS OF 


SCHOOLS IN WHICH MUSIC IS 


TAUGHT ACCORDING TO PLAN D 


Grade Total Favor A 
Levels Number No % 
1-3 13 ] 075 
4-6 15 6 40 
7-8 2 l 50 


Favor B Favor C Favor D 
No. % No. %& No. % 
8 62 .. ae 1 .075 
7 47 Ss - 
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smartest buy 


for oF -¥ 2) mF 


the RIBBED FLUTE 
school musician 


Point for point no other student flute gives so much for 
the money as the Cadet Model 100. Long a popular 
favorite, this outstanding, modestly priced model offers 
features, workmanship and playing qualities that com- 
pare with any flute made. . . regardless of price! 


The Cundy-BETTONEY Co., Inc. 








Boehm system, 
key of C, 
closed G#. 


e Rib construction 

e Feather-light action 

e “Silver-Lume” plating 
Graduated cups and pads 
Regulating screws 

e Rust-proof springs 


Write for 
literature today! 





HYDE PARK, BOSTON 36, MASS. 
Cundy-BETTONEY is America’s oldest, largest and most reliable maker of | Clarinets, Flutes and Piccolos, 


OO ME ME 


RODGERS & HAMMERSTEIN’s 


xb South Pacific 
x Che King and J 
x Me and Juliet 
x Pipe Dream 
x Oklahoma! 
x Carousel 


x Allegro 


EE BEB BBL EE BE L¥ L$ BL LBL LPL LPL LD DD IF” 


Now Available 
for Amateur 
Performances 


Address all inquiries to, 
Rodgers & Hammerstein Musical Plays 
il East 44th St., New York 17, N.Y. 
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sy OSTWALD 


Syracuse Universiry Marcuinc Banp Marice W. Stiru 
Director of Marching Bands wearing their new OsTWALp 
uniforms. See your local OSTWALD representative for guidance 
in selecting styles, fabrics, colors, accessories for your new 
uniforms. OsSTWALD gives custom-tailoring attention to every 
detail of your order, Delivery promises—-confirmed in writing 


iré dependable Phone or write for copy of free booklet 


“Fund Raising Ideas.” 


" Unifouns by 


‘7 
ltd 
TATEN ™N N y 


TWALD & , 
}T WA Uii ‘ 





MUSIC TEACHERS 
the PLACEMENT SERVICE 


beat Music Division of 
Educational Placements 


INSURE perfect rhythm 
with the FRANZ We place music teachers 
Flash-Beat CLECTRONOME throughout the country in 
the only metronome with these public and private schools, 
exclusive features colleges, universities. 

@ light visible from all sides 
@ 99% accurate Elisabeth King, Director 
@ 5 year written guarantee 
@ the only Underwriters-ap- 516 Fifth Avenue 


proved electric metronome Murray Hill 2-2957 


SANT are co... EW YORK 36, N. Y 
FRANZ mro.co,inc. N » N.Y. 











63 Wellece St, New Heven, Conn, 


case of grades 4-6 and 7-8, reveal that 
patterns identified in the survey cannot 
he attributed to chance alone. It may be 
concluded that the pattern of the sample 
is representative of the state-wide popula- 
tion as a whole. Data show that Plan B 
is used most frequently in grades 1-3 (in 
36 per cent of the schools), followed by 
Plan C (26 per cent), Plan A (23 per 
cent), and Plan D (15 per cent). 

In grades 4-6, plans in effect in order of 
frequency of occurrence are: Plan A, 57 
per cent; Plan B, 21 per cent; Plan D, 
17 per cent; and Plan C, 5 per cent 

In grades 7-8, these plans in order of 
frequency of occurrence prove to be: 
Plan A, 89 per cent; Plan C, 6.5 per cent; 
Plan D, 3 per cent; and Plan B, 1.5 per 
cent 

It is impossible to evaluate educational 
programs without acceptable criteria, and 
it was not a purpose of this survey to 
attempt evaluation ol programs im effect 
One factor in determining the strength of 
music programs, however, is the amount 
of time spent per week by children in 
music activities. In order to reveal any 
relationship between time spent on musi 
and plans in effect, data were treated and 
subsequently failed to show significance 
in such relationship It is necessary to 
accept as tenable the hypothesis that time 
spent on music is not a significant factor 
relative 
effect wu un ot the three grade-level 


to organizational plans now i 


area 
In testing for significance im the possible 
relationship between the size of school 
faculties, an indication of school enroll 
ment, and plans in effect also proved neg 
ative with one exception concerning 
schools with |e than fifteen teachers. In 
these schools, Plan D is employed mors 
frequently than in schools with larger 


teaching staffs 
+ 


one per cent level of con 
fulence prove that opimon patterns of 
elementary principals favoring the various 
plans (if given a choice free from limit 
ing factors) cannot be attributed to chance 
in any of the three grade level areas. In 
grades 1-3, plans favored are: Plan B, 
55 per cent of all principals; Plan A, 33 
per cent; Plan C, 9 per cent; and Plan 
D.3 per cent 
Plans favored in grades 4-6 in order 
of frequency are; Plan A, 53 per cent; 
Plan B, 39 per cent; Plan C, 5 per cent; 
and Plan D, 3 per cent 
In grades 7-8, plans favored are: Plan 
A, 80 per cent; Plan B, 18.5 per cent; and 
Plan D, 1.5 per cent. No principal favored 


Plan C in the upper two grades 


+ 


It may be concluded that principals 


favor greater use of music specialists 
either under Plan A or Plan B in the first 
six grades. It is interesting to note, on 
the other hand, that fewer administrators 
favor Plan A in the upper two grades of 
eight-year elementary schools than is 
practiced, indicating that there are ad 
ministrators who prefer some music re 
sponsibilities for seventh and eighth grade 
classroom teachers if assisted by musi 
specialists. Generally speaking, however, 
there seems to be a tendency for prin- 
cipals to favor plans involving greater use 
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ot the music specialist in the elementary 
chools 
an error to conclude that 
on of elementary pri 
tate ot Arizona wuidicates 
mon patterns tor other section 
natiot Consideration must be 
given, however, to certification require 
ments tor elementary teachers in Arizona 
vhich melude a minimum four-year train 
ing program culminating in the bachelor’s 
degree, and which specifies study in musi 
tundamentals for primary teachers. These 
academic requirements for certification 
rank high in comparison to other states, 
ind if there is evidence of a greater need 
for the employment of music specialists 
either as teachers or consultants in Ari 
zona, the possibility that this condition be 
regarded simply as regional in scope seems 
unlikely 
Che responsibility in making a united 
effort im strengthening the music pro 
grams tor elementary school children lies 
with the communities, the public schools 
and the teacher-training institutions. Al 
though it is very probable that the educa 
tional philosophy which has emphasized 
the self-contained classroom will not 
change significantly in the immediate fu 
ture, it is also highly possible that a 
greater use of the music specialist within 
the framework of the self-contained class 
room organization is inevitable in order 
to effect stronger, more vitalized, and en 
riched music programs 
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SOON - TO - BE - RELEASED 
A NEW BOOK for CHORAL DIRECTORS! 


TECHNIQUE and STYLE 
in CHORAL SINGING 


by GEORGE HOWERTON 


Presents a set of principles for developing good choral performance 
The fundamentals and techniques described by Mr. Howerton are based 
upon his wealth of experience in training amateur singers for all types 
ot public performances. 

This book will assist the choral director in bringing about a type of 
singing that is satisfying to both the audience and singer, and is 
esthetically effective 


Price $5.00 


MELODY BOOK for STRINGS 


by MERLE J. ISAAC 


A varied, tuneful and interesting group of pieces for young string 
players. May be used for solo or group playing, with piano accompani 
ment. Excellent training material 


Price: Score... 2.00 Piano..... 1.00 Parts, each 


MY MUSICAL GAME BOOK 


by MABEL S. BOYTER 


A progressive series of 14 drills for the learning of musical notation, 
Even pre-school tots gain a working knowledge of musical symbols with 
this interesting method. All age levels profit by the directness of 
approach. 

The following fundamentals are covered: Drawing note symbols, 
symbols, and symbol patterns; counting note values in various rhythms; 
completing measures. 

(0 3997 ... Complete Book .40; Separate Games .03 each 


. can be used in conjunction with 


RHYTHM NOTATION POSTERS 


Excellent for training students to recognize various rhythms. (21% 
26%” cards) 


(0 4003) Set of Six $5.00; Separate $1.00 


CARL FISCHER 62 Cooper Square 


INC. New York 3, N.Y. 
BOSTON @® CHICAGO @ DALLAS ®@ LOS ANGELES 











Peabody Conservatory 


COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


inetrection in all branehes of mune for the beginner or advanced student. 6. Mus.. M Mus. Artist Diptoma, 
and Teacher's Certificate. Prepares tor orofessional carcers in composition, teaching, sacred music, public 
schoo! music. Scholarships Oormitery facilities for men and women, Member of the National Association 
ef Schools of Music and of the Middie States Association. Catalog 

REGINALD STEWART, Director, 11 East Mt. Vernon Piece, Boltimere 2, Md. 
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ontest Time 


1S FAST 
APPROACHING! 


New.. Better 


...can Help Your 
Students, Band 
or Orchestra 
Win Honors! 


VOU CAN HELP 
BY SUGGESTING THEY 


Trade Up Now! 


You 4now how important good tone and 
accurate intonat is to the total effect of 
of orchestra especially in cor 

petition in local, district of state festivals 
You ane too, that a student musiian 
can play etter, easier that progress 1s 
faster with a top quality instrument. New 
better CONN instruments m help your 
tudents play better —because CONN instru 
ments are easier to blow, have better tone 


and intonation! 


PLAY NOW...PAY LATER 


Conn dealers now have a TIME PAYMENT 
PLAN that will enable any student to own 
and play a better new CONN now! An 
old instrument may make the full down 
payment, aod the balance can be arranged 
in easy, LOW monthly installments, Hel; 
yourself help your band of orchestra 

help your students —suggest TRADING 
now t\ 1 new better CONN before 


ontest Time 
CONN BAND INSTRUMENT DIV 
«.G. CONN Ltd., ELKHART, IND, 


a MORE IST. DIVISION 
"WINNERS PLAY CONN 
THAN ANY OTHER MAKE 
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Early Events in the Professional Life of 
T. P. Giddings 


Written by Himself in 1927 





Duis ARTICLE appeared in the February 
1927 issue of the Music Supervisors Jour 
nal (Vol. XIII, No. 3). At the time he 
prepared the material T. P., as he was 
affectionately known by his friends, was 
supervisor of music in the Minneapolis, 
Minnesota, Public Schools. Editor Peter 
W. Dykema’s introductory note follows 

Mr. Giddings of Minneapolis continues 
our series of talks on early experiences 
He is noted for two things: his music, 
and his fearlessness in saying and doing 
what he thinks best. He has more loyal 
friends and admirers than most of us, and 
at the same time more people violently 
disagree with him than with most of us 
which is all to his good, for it takes a 
really bia man to create real disagree 


ment! 


+ 


FU\uwe eviror writes me that I have 
| reached the age of candor, and asks 
me to tell some of the plain truths about 
my early teaching. It is borne in upon me 
that age does have some compensations 
and the above seems to be one, even if it 
is slightly disrespectful to my past record 
for veracity. Even though it does put me 
back in the calendar quite a distance | 
am still like the old man who was asked 
if he had lived here all his life; he replied, 
‘Not yit 

Well, here are a few aged candors. Two 
months after my seventeenth birthday, I 
completed nearly a year at the University 
of Minnesota, with a request not to return 
Adalina Patti and I were born the same 
day, but not quite the same year. She was 
spared that bit of knowledge, however 

September came and I looked about for 
employment (Father's farm had ade 
quately filled the interlude.) The school 
board in my native town of Anoka wished 
music taught in the schools and had an 
nounced that they were willing to pay one 
teacher in each of the four buildings an 
extra monthly five dollars, if she would 
teach all the music in that building. I 
volunteered to teach the music in all four 
for twenty dollars a month. They took 
me up, but they cannily hired me for 
only two months on trial 

Of course I knew nothing about public 
school music as we had never heard of 
it when I was a pupil. Having “taken 
thirty piano lessons when I was eleven 
years old I had “played” ever since and 
was then operating the only pipe organ in 
town I considered myseli quite a mu 


T. P. Giddings died in 1954. He was super 
isor of music in the Minneapolis Public Schools 
from 1910-1942. Upon his retirement he moved 
» Clermont, Florida, where he continued to take 
an active interest in public school music pro 
grams. Mr. Giddings was one of the Keokuk 
1907 Founders of the Conference and served on 
the original Educational Council (forerunner of 
the Music Education Research Council). He was 
me of the founders of the National Music Camp 
and was author and co-author of many hooks on 
vocal and instrumental music 


sician. Harboring a suspicion that I did 
not know it quite all 1 went to Minne 
apolis and took an hour lesson in public 
school music and went to work. It did 
not seem necessary for me to go for any 
more lessons as my teacher said that all 
there was to be done was to make them 
sing what was in the books 


+ 


I was an ardent “scaler” in those days 
The end of the two months approached 
and no one asked me to remain pet 
manently on the faculty of the Anoka 
schools so I hied me to the country aboard 
one of father’s mules and secured a rural 
school for the winter term of four months 
The salary was twenty dollars a month 
and board. I “boarded round.” I was 
young and husky with a wonderful di 
gestion and I still look back at that 
experience as one of the highlights of 
my life. Fresh pork and “chicken fixins” 
all the time. They sent for “teacher” 
when they “killed.” There were sixteen 
pupils and sixteen weeks so it was easy 
to tell how long “teacher” stayed in a 
place 

After this school was out I came home 
and went to work again in the schools of 
Anoka; this time quite opulent as my 
salary was raised to thirty dollars a 
month. My duties were more responsible 
as I only taught music when there were 
no teachers “out.” I was substitute for 
the whole system. As there were but 
sixteen teachers I could do it easily 
as there were seldom two ill at the same 
time. 

The second year they raised me to 
thirty-five a month and the third to forty 
This was the regular stipend for a grade 
school teacher. They refused to raise me 
again and I severed my professional re 
lations with my native town 

Then it occurred to me that it might 
be well to study Public School Music a 
little and I attended the first session of 
the A. I. N. M.* held at Lake Geneva, 
Wisconsin. While here I took Mr. Holt 
out fishing and came near drowning him 
in a sudden storm 


+ 


Looking back at my work in Anoka 
it seems that I taught school almost 
exactly as I do now, as to methods. As 
to material I have changed a good deal, 
especially in the high school. Everybody 
sang in the high school; I was suspicious 
of the material used, even then, but was 
helpless as the superintendent of schools, 
who was also the high school principal 
and half the high school faculty, re 
quired me to use as a music textbook 
the Moody and Sankey Gospel Hymns 
No. 2 

No one seemed to desire me as a music 
supervisor so | again “taught school.” 


4American Institute of Normal Meth. Is 
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This time in a village school with two = 2 - 
roon 1 wa principal.” I now pdr a Outstanding Publications 


that the bstituting | did im the Anoka 
schools and the two experrences | had 


in rural schools were valuable training 


5 BAND READER 
Now when someone rises in “meeting 


and says there is no place for “reading BAND Elvin L. Freeman 

music” in the rural schools, I know better and Maurice i Whitney 

and do not have to take anybody's word 

a* tor I did : ‘ole ly aa y years om The Band Reader provides elementary material to augment the study of any 

Moline felt awi reen ; ; 

or ste * ” .° ‘te : / — , nt elementary method. All exercises and melodies are original, designed to 

onely in a town $0 lar irom nome where P : ‘ 

I knew not a soul, seated on the platform meet the immediate vocabulary of the student. (Twelve units emphasizing 
harmonized as well as unison exercises and many solos for all instruments 


THOD 


at assembly in the high school the very 
first day. Suddenly, without warning the 
principal called on me. I hadn't any idea 


what to do but knew something was ex MARY MARTIN’S 


pected of me, so I brazenly and gravely a “ 
stepped to the front of the platform, ~ ONCERT BAND PETER PAN OVERTURE 
Cc Arr. by Walter Beeler 


touched C on the piano and had those 


with piano accompaniment.) Complete instrumentation 


two hundred pupils sing the scale and 
drilled them on intervals for three min I've Gotta Crow, | Won‘t Grow Up, I’m Flying, Captain Hook's Waltz. 
utes. Every one sang. Then I said “That 
is very good” and seated myself in all SONG FOR TROMBONE °* John Morrissey 
the dignity of my twenty-one years Selo for trombone or boss clef baritone with band accompaniment 
I spent three of the happiest years 
of my life in that fine city. I went to ; SCARF DANCE + Chaminade — Lang. 
the high school every morning for half : 
an hour. Every one sang as a matter of WE THE PEOPLE - Concert Grand March * Bradley — Lang. 
course. They all read music or tried to 
and they. got so they could sing difficult 


fee 


EES 


things at sight and liked to 
+ MELODYTIME - Long, Long Ago, Sweet and Low, My Bonnie, In the 
When I want to shock some of my Gloomin ond other 
musical friends I tell that the first ora : 9 . 
ae 5 Geet Rees 5 eee Os aoe MORE MELODYTIME - To a Wild Rose, Beautiful Dreamer, Oh, 


the tenor part. It was the Creation and it 
happened the third year I was in Moline Susanna, The Lost Chord and others 


Now I had heard of the Creation but Both publications compiled and arranged by Michael Edwards for violin choir (Ist 
had the vaguest ideas as to what it was position) and up to full string orchestra. Published for; Violin A, B, C, D0, Viola, 
lo be sure I grew up twenty miles from Cello, String Boss and Teacher's Score (piano conductor} 

Minneapolis but it never occurred to me ; 

to go there and hear any music. | did not POPULAR SONGS FOR STRING ORCHESTRA ~*~ Tenderly, 

have the price Carolina Moon, Garden in the Rain, Anniversary Waltz and others. 
s <l ‘) ie 7 ‘ , 5 ‘ 

When I asked for two hundred copic ‘ Arranged by Norman Sobor. Published for Violin A, B, C, Viola, Cello, String Bass 

of the Creation tor the high school the 5 4 
. and Teacher's Score (piano conductor) 

only member of the board of education 

who knew anything about music laughed 


at the idea. The rest said “let him try it.” CHORAL 


We did. We gave it entire. A piano and 
pipe organ furnished the accompaniment NORMAN LUBOFF and his famous Columbia Recording Choir 


Every pupil in the high school was in presents a new series of Choral Works 


the chorus with the exception of two who 
We. 5675 ~TO AN ANCIENT PICTURE.SSATE Wo. 5627 EZEKIEL SAW DE WHEEL ~SSATIOS 


No. 6615° ~POOR LOWESOME (COWBOY ~TTBB Wo. 6616" ~DOWEY GAL~TTEB (sole voice) 


en teen, ha tiles eine: tie ete Gee No. 5678°*—ALL THROUGH THE WIGHT-SATE No. 5629**-GO 10 SLEEPY-SATIOB 
part. We (Opt. harp and vin. [or flute} Acc.) (Opt. harp end vin. [or flute} Acc.) 
Wo. 7703-OH MY LOVE~SSAA 


had measles. One of the high school girls 


sang the soprano solos. One of the boys 


tenor voice, I sang the tenor 
very likely shattered some of the tradi 
tions but we sang it two nights to crowded ‘ *As recorded in “SONGS OF THE WEST’ —Columbio C1657 
house \s far as I have been able to ** As recorded in “SWEET DREAMS” —Columbio CL6252 
learn this was the first oratorio performed 


chool in this country 
+ 
back over a long and joyous PERCUSSION — Beginning Snare Drum Method by PAUL PRICE. 


life as isic supervisor and noting the 
se a Cevelopmnent Of pills amest TROMBONE or Bass Clef Baritone — The ERNEST S. WILLIAMS 
music during that time. I am sometimes Method for Trombone or Bass Clef Baritone edited by Roger M. Smith. 


rather glad that I started before musi 
aeons See ee ee CORNET (Trumpet) or Treble Clef Baritone —The ERNEST S. 
ths athe wr ying admission may ; 

= Anes Ftd — gee WILLIAMS Method for Cornet (Trumpet) or Treble Clef Baritone. 


had better stop but will add that I cling 
nore , } han ever to the belt hz : . 

ae -S vith ‘it : aster wi aa = VIOLIN — Progressive Graded Technics for Violin by PAVEL L. 
a Ek io Gece ee BYTOVETSKI ; » oo anaeeniaaaie 
become really acquainted with and there SEND FOR SAMPLE LITERATURE! | 


aneeneteN 


“ ee. 
ence een’ ‘ 
oe 


we enjoy must a tnere 1s just mie WAY 
to become really acquatrites with and e pe | NJ hk’ Fe T My " A +t A 7 a 
P| JY id I — . a 
literature ad ths ist earn to read 


P utd Minneapolis, 192; 
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New Books * 
from the MciRAW-HILL 
SERIES IN MUSIC 

* os 
MUSIC: The Listener's Art 


By LEONARD G. RATNER. Stanford Univer 
sity, In Pres 





Designed to enrich the listener's enjoy 
ment and understanding of music, so 
that he can better analyze, evaluate 
and appreciate the music he hear 

The approach leads from impression, 
to evaluation, and insight into the 
qualities and structure of music. It 
orients the reader in theoretic, sty! 
istic, and historic aspects of music, 
stressing the relation between musical 


techniques and expression. 


BASIC COUNTERPOINT 
By HAROLD F. ATKISSON, formerly of Uni 
versity of North Carolina. 184 pages, $5.00 

4 concise, simple, practical manual 


for every music major. It surveys 
contrapuntal practices of the 16th, 
17th, and 18th centuries, ranging from 
two part composition in the style of 
the 16th Century ecclesiastical com 
posers to the composition of a four 
voice fugue in the style of the 18th 
Century, including the techniques of 
invertible counterpoint and canon 
The techniques of polyphonic composi 
tion of both major periods are pre 
sented in a continuous unit and in 
historical continuity. The approach is 
through the actual music of the period 
The process is that of explanation 
followed by analysis of the music, and 
by composition using the techniques 


of the period involved 


AMERICA’S MUSIC 
From the Pilgrims to the Present By GILBERT 
CHASE, University of Oklahoma. 750 pages 
$8.50 (text edition available) 

Modern in its 

creative in approach, this text covers 


point of view and 


the whole exciting and diversified 
panorama of our great musical herit 
age in a serious study that is a 
noteworthy contribution to our musical 
literature. From the pilgrims to the 
present the vital forces and influences 
that have made our music are eval 
uated . . from the psalms of the 
pilgrims, Indian tribal music, Negro 
spirituals, folk songs and ballads to 
the rise of ragtime and blues, jazz 
and Broadway musicals, experiments 
in symphonic and operatic mediums 
In three parts: Preparation, Expan 
gion, and Fulfillment, it is a colorful 


and dramatic human epic of our music 


SEND FOR COPIES ON APPROVAL 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, INC. 
130 West 42nd Street New York 4, N.Y 
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A Model Lesson in Music 


Appreciation 


Yeom the time of its inception over a 
I; ail centur igo, the MENC has been 
dedicated to the task of enriching the lives 
ot all the people through music. That we 
have been successful in our efforts was 
ery much in evidence during our Golden 
\nniversary celebration at the St. Louis 
Convention. Due recognition was giver 
to many of the leaders who have been 
instrumental in directing the course of 
music education during the past half 
century 

As we evaluate our past accomplish 
ments, we need to recognize that we have 
not been alone in our efforts. Many peo- 
ple outside the profession who recognize 
the inherent values of music are in many 
instances doing a better job of sharing 
their understanding of music with others 
than are we who are earning our liveli 
xl through music. Even though they 
may not have had a course in music meth- 
ods, we music educators could very well 
profit from their devotion to music and 
adopt some of the teaching procedures 
they utilize in helping others to enjoy 
music 

In the November, 1955, issue’ of Read 
ers Digest appeared an authentic account 
of how one of the truly great men of the 
twentieth century presented what I think 
is a model lesson in music appre iation 
After reading the article, I felt that it 
should be brought to the attention of all 
of us who are charged with the responsi 
bility of helping others discover musi 
Realizing that the Musi 
JouRNAL is the best channel through which 
to reach our membership, I wrote the 
editor of the Digest requesting permission 
following article reprinted 


Ept CATORS 


to have the 


in the MEJ. 
B. M 


of musi University of 


SAKKEGARD, associate profes 
Arizona 


n 


The Night I Met Einstein 


When I was a very young man, just 
beginning to make my way, I was invited 
to dine at the home of a distinguished New 
York philanthropist. After dinner our 
hostess led us to an enormous drawing 
room. Other guests were pouring in, and 
my eyes beheld two unnerving sights: 


‘Weidman, Jerome, The Night I Met Ein 
stein.” Reader's Digest, Nov. 1955, pp. 61-64. 
Reprinted by permission 


servants were arrangi mall gilt chairs 


in long, neat rows ind up tront, leaning 
against the wall, were musical instruments 
\pparently | was in for an evening of 
chamber music 

I use the phrase “in for” 
meant nothing to me. I am almost tone 
deaf. Only with great effort can I carry 
the simplest tune, and serious music was 


because musi 


to me no more than an arrangement of 
noises. So I did what I always did when 
trapped: I sat down and when the musi 
started | fixed my face in what I hoped 
ion of intelligent apprecia 
ears from the inside and 


was an expres 
tion, closed my 
submerged myself in my own completely 
irrelevant thought 
After a while, be: 
people around me were applauding, I con 
cluded it was safe to unplug my ears. At 
once I heard a gentle but surprisingly 


ing aware that the 


penetrating voice on my right 

“You are fond of Bach?” the voice said 

I knew as much about Bach as I know 
about nuclear fission. But I did know one 
of the most famous faces in the world, 
with the renowned shock of untidy white 
hair and the ever-present pipe between 
the teeth. I was sitting next to Albert 
Einstein 

“Well,” I said 
hesitated. I had been asked a casual ques 
tion. All I had to do was be equally 
tut I could see from 


uncomfortably, and 


casual in my reply 
the look in my neighbor's extraordinary 
eyes that their owner was not merely go 
ing through the perfunctory duties of 
elementary politeness. Regardless of what 
value I placed on my part in the verbal 
exchange, to this man his part in it mat 
tered very much. Above all, I could feel 
that this was a man to whom you did not 
tell a lie, however small 

“I didn’t know anything about Bach,” 
I said awkwardly. “I’ve never heard any 
of his music 

A_ look of 


washed across Einstein's mobile fac« 


perplexed astonishment 


“You have never heard Bach?” 

He made it sound as though I had said 
I'd never taken a bath 

“It isn't that I don’t want to like Bach.” 
I replied hastily. “It's just that I'm tone 
deaf, or almost tone deaf, and I've never 
really heard anybody's musi 

A look of concern came into the old 
man’s face. “Please,” he said abruptly. 
“You will come with me?’ 
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it crowded 


glance fixed 


hut the 
a sn all tro il l 
please how ke 
about musk 
iid, feeling awtul 
o back downstairs 

The fact that I d 
itter 
head 

i irrelevance 


s there 


example, 
t anythu 


gain, briskly (,00d! 
i corner of the roo 
graph and started pulling 
| watched him uneasil \t 
he said 
ind in a moment 
with the relaxed 
Crosby “When 
Meets the Gold of 
wamed at me and kept 
his pipe. After three 
topped the phonograpl 
‘Will you tell me, 
just heard 
seemed to be to 
t that, trying de 


rie and keep my 


omething I had 
» that it didn't 


remember 
' 


hool Suppose 


h numbers, y 


\t 

ind fraction 
that one small 

it is possible 

yuld be denied the 

wauty long livision wid” Tfictions 
The pipestem went up and out in as 

ther wave 

“But on your first day no teacher would 
he so foolish. He would start you wit! 


elementary things thet v rie Nad 


f 
acquired skill with the simplest pro 


he would lead you up to long divisiot 


to tractions 
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Spring Concert Suggestions 
FOR ORCHESTRA 
HENRY COWELL 


HYMN AND FuGuUING TUNE, No. 3 for Symphome orchestra 
Full Score & Sct A (Strings: 2-1-1-1-1) 
Full Score & Set B (Strings: 5-4-3-3-3) 
Full Score & Set C (Strings: 8-7-5-5-5) 
Full Score 
Extra parts, eac! 


WALTER MOURANT 
VALLEY OF THE Moon, tor String Orchestra 
Score $1.00 Score and parts $2 


WALLINGFORD RIEGGER 


SUITE FOR YOUNGER ORCHESTRAS, Opus 56 
Score $3.50 Score with Set of parts 
Set of part 5.00 


Extra parts, each: $.30 


xtra parts, each 


NOW AVAILABLE 
CARL ORFF’S “CARMINA BURANA” 


Edition for two pianos and percussion 








A pecial version by the composer for performance 
by mixed chorus, without orchestra 


Full Score $10.00 Vocal Score $6.00 
Choral parts 1.00 Miniature Score 7.50 











FOR CONCERT BAND 
CAMILLO DI CANDRIANO 
DANCF OF THE GNOMES, arranged by Eric Leidzen 
Full Band $4.00 Symphonic Band 
Condensed Scor 1.00 Extra parts, each 
G. F. HANDEL 
Care Serve, from opera “Atalanta,” arranged by Eric Leidzen 
Full Band 4.50 Full Band with Full Score 
Symphonic Band 5.00 Symphonic Band with 
Full Score 1.25 Full Score 
Extra parts, each 0 Condensed Score 
WILLIAM TEAGUE 
Hau To Our FLac, Festival March tor Concert Band with Chorus ad lib 
Full Band 6.00 Symphonic Band 
Full Score 2.00 Condensed Score 


Extra parts, each Chorus parts, each 


FOR CHORUS 
AVERY CLAFLIN 


LAMENT FOR April ! SATB, a cappella 


JOHN GERRISH 
rue FALCON—SATB, a cappella 
ULYSSES KAY 
How STANDS THE GLASS AROUND? SSATB a cappella 
NEW YORK PRO MUSICA ANTIQUA SERIES 
1. Joun Witpyve—Weep O Mine Eyes (SST or TTB a cappella) 20 
>) JoHN WILBY! C ome Shephe rd Swains (SSA or TTB a cappe lla) 25 
rHomMAS Luro—O Lord Give Ear (SATB a cappella) 20 
LUTHER NOSS—PSALMS AND HYMNS OF EARLY AMERICA 
Vol. 1-2 Tunes From THE AINSWORTH PSALTER 
(Men's Voi capT lla) 45 
Vol. Il—3 Tunes prom THe BAY Psatm Book (Men's Voices a cappella) 


Vol. Ul > Tunes prom THe Missournt HARMONY 
(Men's Vou ippella) 


LELAND B. SATEREN 
Seek Not Arar For Brauty, SATB a cappella 


H. A. SCHIMMERLING 
Praise TO Gop Wuo Givi { Beauty, SATB a cappella 


HALSEY STEVENS 
Like As THe Curves N THE Barto Boucn, SSATB a cappella 


ASSOCIATED MUSIC PUBLISHERS, INC. 


1 West 47th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
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Einstein picked 
up the Bing Crosby record. “This simple, 
like simple addi 


So it 1s with mus 


arming little song is 
tion or subtraction. You have mastered 
it. Now we go on to something more 
Y omplic ated - 

He found another record and set it 
going. The golden voice of John McCor- 
mack singing “The Trumpeter” filled the 
room. After a few lines Einstein stopped 
the record 

o!” he said. “You will sing that back 


] ” 


I] did vith a good deal of seliconsci 


iste but with, lor me, a surprising 
degree of accuracy. Einstein stared at m« 

t i look on bis face that I had seen 
only once before in my Ife: on the face 

my father as he listened to me deliver 
the sleclwetor acddre at my high-school 
ra atten 

“excellent! Kinstem remarked when 


| finished. “Wondertul! Now thi 
Phi proved to be Caruso in what 

vas to me a completely unrecognizable 
fragment from “Cavalleria Rusticana.” 
Neverthele I managed to reproduce an 
ipproximation of the sounds the famous 
tenor had made. Einstein beamed his ap 

Caruso was followed by at least a dozen 
others. I could not shake my feeling of 
awe over the way this great man, into 
whose company I had been thrown by 
chance, was completely preoccupied by 
what we were doing, as though I were 
his sole concern 

We came at last to recordings of musi 
without words, which I was instructed to 
reproduce by humming. When I reached 
for a high note, Einstein's mouth opened 
and his head went back as if to help me 
attain what seemed unattainable. Evident 
ly I came close enough, for he suddenly 


turned off the phonograph 


“Now, young man,” he said, putting his 
irm =through min We are ready for 
Rach! 

\ ve returned to our seats in the draw 

om, the players were tuning up for 
i new selecti | tein smiled and gave 
me a reassuring pat or the knee 
lust allow rself to listen,” he whis 
pered “That 1 i 


It wasn't really all, of course. With 
uit the effort he had just poured out for 
1 total stranger | would never have heard, 
as | did that might for the first time in 
Sheep May Safely 


I have heard it many times since 


my = lote Bach's 
oneal 

| don't think I shall ever tire of it te 
I am sit 
round man with a 


cause | never listen to it alone 
ting besice it Stal 
hock of untidy white hair, a dead pipe 
lamped between his teeth and eyes that 
contain in their extraordinary warmth all 
the wonder of the world 

When the concert was finished I added 
y genuine applause to that of the others 


Suddenly out hostess confronted us 
I'm so sorry, Dr. Einstein,” she said with 
in icy glare at me, “that you missed so 


much of the performance.” 
Einstein and I came hastily to our 
feet. “I am sorry, too,” he said. “My 
ie friend here and I howe ver, were 
gaged in the greatest activity of which 


nan is capable.” 








SYRACUSE 
UNIVERSITY 


School of Music 


Alexander Capurso, Director 


SUMMER SESSIONS 
July 1—August 9 
and 


August 12—September 13 
(Limited Offerings) 


DISTINGUISHED FACULTY 


Graduate and Undergraduate 


Courses in all areas of Music 


Emphasis on graduate studies in 


Music 


Education 


SPECIAL SHORT COURSES 
Marching Band Techniques 
July 1—July 12 


Round-Table Conferences 
July 15 July 19 


with participation by 


distinguished artists 


and authorities 


Piano Pedagogy Workshop 


August 12—August 16 


REGULAR ACADEMIC YEAR 


September 22 June 2 


For further information address 


SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Syracuse University 


Syracuse 10, New York 














More Impressive 
Spring Concerts 


A complete selection of 
distinctive styles and 
quality fabrics. All col 
ors and shades. Send to 
day for FREE catalog 
©-10 (Choir Robes and 
Accessories); J-10 
(Junior Robes). 


CAP & GOWN CO. 
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mention Must 
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Really?” she said 


led and put his arm across 
And he uttered ten word 
person who ts 
debt epitaph 


/pening mother fragment 


4+ 


educators lear 
Whether we are 
school childret 


musi 
iccount 

with elementary 

ih school adolescents 


could 


good 


vorking 
or adults, it seems 


’ 


o me that we well emulate several 


principles of teaching ex 
hibited by Einstein’s simple presentation 
l. He hada 
friend's never having disé 
fies of 
that 
fail from the very 
ires little whether or 
profit from the 
2. He had a Having 


discovered the pleasures music had given 


music 


neern about his 
yvered the beau 
this 


Jenuin’e ¢ 


music. It is on 


music le 


very point 
are doomed te 


the teacher 


many ssons 
beginning 
not his students 


music lesson 


sense of mission 


him, he felt obligated to share them with 


others. Too many music educators ap 
proach the task of teaching with too little 
concern for 
it can do for the 


3. He ri 


yardless 


music and even less for what 
individual 
friend, re 


could 


Since our primary 


that his 
of his musical background 


nt ed 


l must 


earn to en 
job in public music education is to help all 
students to grow musically, we must 
task 
individual can 
If We 


attempt 


with a recognition that 
proht 
do not believe this, we 


approach our 


every normal from 
instructior 
hould not 

4. Ti 


cn his 


to be teachers 


first f area of music in 
interested and fa 
m ste p hi 


Fducational 
time 


und an 
friend was 
miliar and moved « step to more 
dificult musi 

| mstrated 


order 


psychology 
that 
to be most meaningful 
past 
there 


as dem and 


igain 
teaching in 
consider the learner's 
| 


must experi 


Why so) 


ourselves 


fron 


many of us who call 


ence ar move on 
V musi 
educators continue to ignore this simple 
teaching is he 


principle ot yond compre 


hensior 
5 He pr 


from the er 


vided active participation 
start. B 
friend to sing along w the 
ine f 


encouraging his 
recording 


ecame a part of the teaching-leart 


ituation. All too often music appre 


more thar 
until the tu 


Not 


opportunity to make 


he music themselves ca 
appreciation class 


1! 
Hut 


he expected 
meaning 

ety ito the less 

ime type of musi 

individual differ 

is essential that 


materials in a 


ernie ing of satista 


s friend's accomplishments, and 


ing agave luis friend a feeling of 


lishment To exhibit approval of 
wogress toward a goal creates a far better 


itmosphere tor learning than does con 


tant disapproval. A good teacher alway 
ickr 


owledge S progress 


Ss He had a goal in mind 
when he had achieved it. 1: 


md knew 


order to he 
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song flute 


developed especially for pre-band students 


The Song Flute has been developed for 


the single purpose of teaching pre-band 


children instrumental music. . 


. and 


is so recognized by leading music educators. 


Not a toy, not a novelty . 


.. the Song Flute 


provides an effective means of building a 


“farm system" for the school’s regular 


bands. Instruction can start as early as the 


4th grade. Teaching requires no degree in 


instrumental music . . 


any vocal 


teacher can instruct effectively. 


Precision Key of Ce 
Intonation 


Easy to Blow— ¢ 
No Special Embouchure 


Plays Chromatics, Too « 


Raised Tone Holes fore . 
Easy Playing 


Natural Finger Lay « 
for Students 


Pure Flute-Like Tones « 


One-Piece — @ 
No Tuning Necessary 


Easy to Clean and Sanitize 


Practically Unbreakable « 


FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 


bi* |= 








OPEN END 
provides free blowing, 


easy and quick response 


.. SEE YOUR LOCAL MUSIC DEALER 





COMPLETE WITH DANCE 
AND 
STAGE DIRECTIONS 





A New Children’s Opera in Three Acts 


The Twelve Dancing Princesses 


by 
DAVID M. CLOUSSON 
$2.00 
J. FISCHER & BRO. 


filen Hock, New Jersey 














precision 
instrument 


for 


music 
notation 


Needed wherever music is taught 


For examinations, supplementary 
materials, original work, arrange 
any job demanding legible 
notation—the Musicwriter gives re 
sults never before possible. Private 
studios, school and university music 
departments are using the beautiful 
“typescript” of the Musicwriter. 
Models from $387 


ments 


WRITE 
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Give 
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assure best performance, 
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BUESCHER BAND 
INSTRUMENT CO. 
Elkhart, indiana 







Medel 714-C 
Paper capacity 
14% inches 


@ 79 music symbols of engraver's 
quality 

@ uses blank or pre-printed staff 
paper, with carbon ribbon 
for finest impression 

@ mokes excellent reproduction copy 
for all printing processes 

@ locally serviced 

@ special supplies available 


FOR DESCRIPTIVE FOLDER 


2915 East Colfax Ave. 
Denver 6, Colo., U.S.A. 


KEATON MUSIC TYPEWRITER 


Music 
your tasks 
music 


writers and printers—to speed and ease 
@ machine designed solely to type 
swiftly and cheaply 


precise notatior 


The KEATON saves time gives superior results 


Portable—weighs only 25 pounds 
With carrying case, $255.00 
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461 Merket S$¢., San Francisco 5, Calif. 
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come expert teachers, we must have 
specific goals clearly in mind before we 
undertake the task of teaching. But even 


more wnportant ve must recognize the 


degree te ‘ wt ‘ ' ‘ wccompli hed 


our goals 


It seems to me that if we music educa 


tors try to imecorporate into our mus« 


classes some of the teaching procedures 


demonstrated by Einstein, we too would 


be more completely “Opening up yet ar 


other fragment of the frontier of beauty” 


to the millions of boys and girls who are 


our captive audience in the classroom so 


that when they leave us, they too will 
cherish the musical experiences we have 
shared with then B.M.B 


a 
Is Music Expendable? 


omy every music educator in the 


United States is cognizant, and in 
most cases proud, of the uniqueness of our 
program of teaching music in the public 
schools. In no other country is there a 
system of mass music education which can 
be compared to ours in terms of numbers 
of children reached with public funds 
spent to support it. 

This amazing growth of a new kind of 
music education has, of course, been ac- 
companied by an enormous amount of pub- 
licity designed to celebrate and further 
the cause. Quite understandably, some of 
this publicity comes from the music indus- 
try which has grown up with the music 
education movement (occasionally even 
claiming credit for it) to supply its needs 
for music, instruments, uniforms, etc 
Most of it emanates, however, from the 
teachers themselves and through their 
organizations 

The nature of this publicity is often 
such that the stress is on the spectacular 


large performing groups, handsome uni 
forms, dazzling foothall shows. This is 
probably inevitable. A very good case 


can be made by any experienced musk 
teacher for the necessity of the spectacular 
in selling his program to the community, 
to the school administration, to the faculty, 
and to the students themselves. In a few 
situations, a music teacher has become 
so successful in his job of salesmanship 
that the band or the 


become the central consideration in sched 


chorus actually has 


uling of activities and even of classes, or 
at least the music program is equated in 
importance to the athletic program which, 
in most cases, is an indication of a very 
outstanding indeed. This is, of 
course, not necessarily to be deplored, yet 
an outside observer might be forgiven for 
raising an eyebrow in mild surprise at the 
enterprises with goals 


success 


equation of two 
presumably so very different 


It is the thesis of this article to question 
whether or not music educators may be 
endangering their future by the very 
nature of their successes, and the attendant 
publicity. 

This is a time of great pressure on the 
public schools. Administrators are harried 
with ever-increasing problems of insuf 
ficient money, insufficient buildings, and 
insufficient teaching staff. The public, too, 
is concerned about these problems and 
others, for it is also a time of doubting 
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and wonder ist ist how good a job 
ur schools are doing in teaching the so 
called “fundamentals 
tioning takes the 


’ Some of this ques 
form of overt criticism 
plaint 
feels that “they don't 


hich ranges from the nostalgk 
t the oldtimer who 
each the three R's like they 
utright attacks in the 
tomes written by 


uster,” to 
form ot 
erudite 


large 
critics who 
sccuse the entire public school movement 
of becoming one vast intellectual wast 


| und 


Dhe public, oft course takes no such 
extreme position, but this is the era of the 
ew conservatism, and it ts inevitable that 
should be 
chools to do a better job of teaching 
curtailing — the 
ia to cut out some frills, to put 


there increasing demands for 


important and 


iter stress on lasting values, on the 


! 


truly essential. That much, if not most, of 
this criticism can be shown to be spurious 
loes not serve to silence the critics. Com- 
parisons of achievement tests in “funda- 
mentals” made by children thirty years 
ago with achievements by children today 
fail to convince for various reasons. And 
it times, the defense of the public schools 
by professional educators becomes a bit 
hrill. “Schools are bette 
peated often enough begins to sound like 


than ever” re 


‘movies are better than ever.” Hollywood 
too, can produce some evidence to sup 
port this, but are movies sufficiently bet 
ter 


Most educators are aware of this situa 
tion and are attempting to evaluate the 
criticism, to act on that which 
worth while, and to prepare themselves 
to defend their system from spurious at- 
tacks. Music educators have a very im- 
portant stake in this affair. Should not 
they too be aware of the situation and 
perhaps do a bit of questioning on their 
own, if only to be prepared? 


seems 


The public school music program as 
it is presently operating in a great many 
schools is inevitably coming in for ques- 
tioning by parents and by administrators 
Occasionally this seems to be less the 
result of disapproval of a particular pro 
gram in a particular school than some 
outstandingly “successful” music program 
in the area, publicity for which the musi 
teacher concerned is largely responsible 
It has been possible to observe during the 
past few years a number of superintend 
ents, having been frightened by the costly 
trappings which are flouted in neighbor 
ing school districts as the necessary ap 
purtenances of the successful school music 
program, taking alarm and starting a 
deliberate program of de-emphasizing 
music. “Too expensive, too time consum 
ing,” they say, and some of the parents 
agree with them. “Music is just not that 
important.” (Note that perhaps what they 
“Baton twirling is not that im 


mcan is 


portant.” ) 


VWusic is important, and music educators 
are generally prepared to demonstrate 
that it is. It is very difficult, however, to 
defend the cost and the time consumed by 
certain aspects of the music program. Let 
us be ready to defend the real values of 
music in education and let us be con 
sistent in the sense that our music pro 
grams actually contain the valuable in 
gredients we claim for them. 
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of career possibilities in music. Educa 
tional qualifications, ilary opportuni 


ecusses 


ties, teaching in the secondary schools 
and colleges, careers in performance 
are among the items covered, This in- 
formation should be particularly valu 
able for high school counselors, Avail 
able from the offices of any one of the 
three organizations, be per copy. Lots 
of 25, $1.25; 60, $2.00; 100, $4.00. The 
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Washington 6, D. C 
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lucator should have relatively 


ttle trouble in defending and upholding 
the importance of music in education. To 
strengthen his arm in any such skirmish 
vith dubious parents or authorities he 
ould refer to sources ranging from Plato 
to modern American music educators and 
hologists who have written volumi 
subject, and often very well 


ously on the 


+ 


Unfortunately, this may not be enough 
Certam particular questions can prove a 
bit more embarrassing, more difficult to 
mswer readily, because they concern not 
the intrinsic value of music in education 
tt rather occasional instances of in 
ompatibility between the values listed for 
education and the kinds of must 
tion programs actually functioning 

ome of our schools. In certain very 

l" music programs, where the 

tre largely on the spectacular 
performing group, can one truly justify 
that brand of music education to a mem 
er of the board of education who is con 


rned about some of the fundamental 


problem suggested above, of curriculum 
ntent, finances, and time (an we an 
wer without embarrassment questions 


‘ as these 
Hlow many children are actually pat 
program Will those 


participating continue to take part as 


pating wm the 


music during 
their adult lives? Is this program pre 


feners or pertormers 


paring them to continue to be active in 
music? What kind of music are they being 
exposed to? Are they becoming acquainted 
vith as much as possible of the standard 
literature through their experiences in 
performance, the best our cultural heritage 
has to offer? I 
hecoming for them a means of spiritual 
vrowth and sestheti 


music, as it is claimed, 
experience Are 
the becoming discriminating listeners 

\re they being encouraged to listen to the 
hest live 


concerts available as well as 


the best radio and television musical pro 
ran ind are they being prepared for 
these concerts and programs so that they 
Il he meaningtul experiences? As adults 
ire they likely to be interested in raising 
the cultural standards of their communi 


Note that we do not attempt to prove 
it music is “useful.” After all, one does 
not consciously “use” the literary back 
ground gained in school in one’s daily 
idult life. but 
majority ot people eem to be convinced 
t 
cause of the desirability of making it 
possible to take part in the cultural life 


nevertheless the great 


i merit of such a background be 


of the community, if for no other reason 


\ person, for example, who has no knowl 
edge of Shakespeare not only has missed 
out on a rich and exciting aesthetic ex 
perience, but he will have certain gaps in 

prite rimational hac kground which will 
make it diffeult for him to understand 
ntemporary theater, contemporary lites 
ture even contemporary conversation 
We would certainly not condone the prac 


tice of a high school English teacher who 


ibstituted Mickey pillane for Shake 
i] is ! me ' f th latte h 
id well to turn t quire’s Introduction ¢t 


Music Education, p. 18-36, published by Ronald 


made for the 
“masters”... 
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PROSPECTIVE MUSIC TEACHERS will 
have opportunity to demonstrate their 
special competencies when the National 
Teacher Examinations are given in the 
nation-wide administration on February 


” A ne SU-minute test 1 Music Edu 
cation is being developed | 4 committee 
nominated b the MEN¢ working with 
the Educational Testing Service, 20 Na 


sau St., Prineeton, N. J. Arthur L. Ben- 
son is Director of the NTE program, 
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speare because the writings of the former 

are easier to “sell” to the children and to 

the parents Introducing the 
Music, too, is an essential part of our | 

cultural heritage. Our lives are much the 

poorer without it. But it is difficult to | Melohar 

build a convincing case for a music cur- | 

riculum based on ostentatious “public re 


lations,” and the performance of pre 
hack a chromatic Psaltery 


ponderantly third-rate literature by 


composers, and even this much only by | and melody com ion to 


the youngsters actually in the groups. The 
best defense one can make for such pro th 
3 e AUT 

grams, and a rather common one, is that 
of the various social benefits accrued 
through participation in any group activity Audio and Visual Teacher 
which demands self-discipline, becoming 
part of a group, gaining self-confidence, of 
and the like. Such social benefits, how ' $ 

; cales-Notes-Tones 
ever, may have considerably less validity , 


for music than their proponents claim, Teel it 
since they may be equally attributable to tj ae 4A movable scale 
SD, oy 


membership in a pep squad, or playing ~-————d be set in any major 
with the Swiss handbell society. It is be 


cause of the intrinsic values in music 
itself, not its possible by-products, that we Brochure on Request 
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There will always be an important place 
for the purely entertaining in school life, 
as elsewhere. Everyone wants to be di 
verted, and it is at once the good and 
the bad fortune of the music educator 
that his art lends itself so well to the en 
tertainment of large numbers of people P P 
rhere can be little doubt that in the past, N | > > U Tere 
and probably even now, most of the public ort iwestern miy Cc rsity 
pressure on the school music teacher is * a 
primarily for the more spectacular, the S | | f M % la 
more obvious kinds of entertainment. But C 100 O USIC 
entertainment is a luxury. Music is not ' 
Ruskin may have overstated the case Evanston, Illinois George Howerton, Dean 
when he wrote “the four necessities of . 
life are food, shelter, raiment, and music.” 
Nevertheless, the spiritual and aesthetic — — —— 7 
nourishment so abundant in great music DEGREES OFFERED 
is conspicuously lacking in a music edu- 
cation program devoted to reaching the Work leading to the degree of B.Mus., B.Mus.Ed., 
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taste 

If music is to maintain its present posi 
tion in the curriculum and to improve on ' . - 7 — —_ ret 
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teaching the best of our musical heritage 
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planned to teach as much as possible of Additional information available from the School of 
the theory and skills of music to an in- 
creasingly large percentage of children, 
opening their eyes to the important place 
music has in the cultural and aesthetic 
life of mankind, and inculcating a real 
love and appreciation for our greatest 


music and the need we have for it in our C H O RA L DON’T PLAY WITH FIRE 
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The Fred Waring Music Workshop Presents 
Songs of Faith and Brotherhood 


for the challenging year ahead 


What will America be in 1957? It will be what it was 
in 1775, in 1861, in 1917, in 1941, during the “Korean Crisis” and in 
these challenging times. A symbol...a light of liberty ...and more a protector 
of the hopes... the ideas... the accomplishments of every man 
who strives for freedom, good will and a real peace. 
This music, | feel, expresses the essence of America, 
its dependence on the good men of every creed, of every race, of every color. 
This is music of America. This is music of Brotherhood. 





©O BROTHER MAN Ringwald 
‘Fold to thy heart thy brother” — “Love shall tread 
out the baleful fire of anger, and in its ashes plant 
the tree of peoce.’’—Whittier. SATB 20c 
©MCMLVI Shawnee Press, Inc 
AMERICA, OUR HERITAGE Steele Ades 
“Homes blest with peace, with love, without fears.” 
SATB-SSA-SAB-TTBB 25c 
MCMXLIII Shawnee Press, Inc 
BATTLE HYMN OF THE REPUBLIC Steffe- Ringwald 
“Mine eyes have seen the glory of the coming of the 
Lord.” He is trampling out the vintage where the 
grapes of wrath ore stored.” SATB-TTBB 25¢ 
Orchestra or Band Accompaniment $4.50 
MCMXLIV awnee Press, Inc 
GIVE ME YOUR TIRED YOUR POOR Berlin-Ringwald 
“Give me your tired, your poor, your huddled masses 
yearning to breathe free—send these homeless, tempest 
tossed to me.” SATB-SAB-SSA-TTBB 25c 
MCMXLIX Irving Berliy 
| BELIEVE Stillman-Ades 
“| believe that somewhere in the darkest night, o 
candle glows “Ev'ry time | hear a new-born baby 
cry, or touch a leaf, or see the sky. Then | know why 
| believe.” SATB-SAB-SSA-TTBB 25c 
I< 


MCMLI mwell Music, Inc 





| HEAR AMERICA SINGING Normand Lockwood 
| hear America singing, the varied carols | hear... 
each one singing his as it should be, blithe and strong.” 
Whitman SATB 50c 
MCMLIV Shawnee Press, Inc 
NO MAN IS AN ISLAND — Kramer-Ringwald 
We need one another. So | will defend each man 
as my brother, each mon as my friend.” 
SATB, SAB, SSA, TTBB 25c 
© MCML Bourne, Inc 
ONE LITTLE CANDLE — Roach-Naylor 
“... if we'd all say a proyer that the world would be 
free. The wonderful dawn of a new day we'd see.” 
SATB, SAB, SSA 25¢ 
MCMLI Shawnee Press, Inc 
ONE GOD Drake and Shirl-Ringwald 
. Walk with me brother, there were no strangers 
after his work was done, for your God and my God 
are one.” SATB, SAB, SSA 25< 


MCMLIV Garland Music, Inc 
THIS IS MY COUNTRY Raye and Jacobs—Scott 
“This is my country, land of my choice. This is my coun- 
try, hear my proud voice.” SATB, SSA, TTBB 25¢ 


MCMXI hawnee Press. Inc 
THE LIGHT OF LIBERTY Cairns Ades 
“Be worthy keepers of the light — it shines for all to 
see. The road to peace and brotherhood — The Light 
of Liberty.” SATB 25¢ 


MCMXLV wnee Press 


Your observance of 
Brotherhood Week, February 17 to 24 1a 2 ’ 
is an important contribution ] d W I] () (} re S S | 1) ( 
( . if pada Je 


in furthering on urgent cause 


b 
~ 





What are you 


doing in 


GENERAL 
MUSIC? 


The rapid increase in the high school and junior 
high schoo! population has brought special problems 


in music education 


Students entering the higher grades 


in ever larger numbers come from various backgrounds of 


musical experience 


Thus, there is a pressing need for music 


orientation as related to lasting cultural values 


Are you providing such instruction in your schools? 
You will find the material you need in two Birchard classroom texts: 


World 


Vusic Uroudbout the 
lligh School 


Music throughout the World 


By Marian Cotton and Adelaide Bradburn 





With Alusic throudhout the World, you may otter 
your high school students a basic course in musi 
understanding. Recently published, this book gives 
special attention to musical activities known to our 
young people today — the orchestra, band, chorus 
and glee club, music 
music printing and publishing 


n church, records, radio 
It relates contem 
porary experience with the mainstream of musical 
culture; reviews the lives and work of the great 
ComMpose’?s ; explains the influence ot folk music 
It also provides material for actual participation 
study, including 51 folk 
illuminate the text and may be sung for 


Illustrated, $3.32 


as well as for songs 


The ¢ 


the pleasure of singing 


~ 


- for High School; and 


{ Story of Music for Junior 


A Story of Music 


By Harriot Buxton Barbour 





and Warren S. Freeman 


For the junior high school grades, few texts have 
been as widely adopted as A STORY OF MUSIC 
Based upon the lives of the great composers, this 
book skilfully weaves the strands of knowledge 
that go to make up an understanding of music and 
As the story unfolds, it covers certain 
Recently revised 


its makers 
fundamentals of theory and form 
and enlarged to include additional material on con 
temporary musi $2 25 (a companion workbook 
also available 
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